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PETRILLO VERSUS MUSIC— 
THUNDER ROCK IN NEW YORK 
AND LONDON 

es plot thickens. On the fringe ot 


the theatre an inter-union row has 
sprung up which may serve to bring into 
focus the major problems of dictatorship 
and jurisdiction which have for the last 
few years embroiled all of the American 
Federation of Labor theatrical unions 
in one way or another. The immedi- 
ate dispute is between the American 
Guild of Musical Artists, headed by 
Lawrence Tibbett and including in its 
membership most of the country’s great- 
est artists, and the American Federation 
of Musicians including musical perform- 
ers of all kinds headed by the master- 
dictator James Caesar Petrillo. Mr. 
Petrillo, who claims to be the spokesman 
for the working man, recognizes ‘no 
difference between Heifetz and a fiddler 
in a tavern’. He feels the same brotherly 
love for the great artist as for the sim- 
plest craftsman, provided the artist pays 
his dues and his allegiance only to Mr. 
Petrillo’s union. He is proud of having 
had the power to take the Boston Sym- 
phony off the air and the records. But 
the fight that is on at this time is less a 


——— 
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IN Chile a campaign is under way 
to stimulate interest in a National 
Theatre, the program to include not 
only plays but the folk music and 
dance in which Chile is particularly 
rich. The proposal of Mr. Leopold 
Stokowski to make recordings of 
some Chilean music has added to 
immediate interest in the plan. The 
first public performance was re- 
cently organized by the director of 
the National Theatre with the co- 
operation of the Theatrical Guilds 
of Santiago. The performance was 
held in the Plaza in front of the 
Moneda and was attended by an 
audience of almost ten thousand, 


rich and poor, who watched the 


matter of artistic status or the rights of activities with eager attention. 
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SOMETIMES it is the brief note, 
the casual allusion, that indicates 
more vividly than anything else how 
the theatre survives in the midst of 
disaster. From THEATRE ARTS’ mail- 
bag come these notes on three fight- 
ing fronts: ‘After Leopold surren- 
dered and the possibility of invasion 
of England became a reality and air 
raids began in earnest we started off 
to tour the North East Coast. It was 
a most dangerous spot. At one little 
place we were nearly blown out of 
our hotel. . . . We used to sit on 
the porch and watch the whole 
shooting match. . . . We have done 
fairly good business.’ A second letter 
had this note on another ‘road com- 
any’ which was sent out by the 
E.N.S.A. ‘John Gielgud has gone 
around the camps doing a program 
of short plays — Noel Coward and 
Chekhov. He is most popular, I hear. 
He and his company which, when it 
opened at the Globe Theatre on 
July 5 included Beatrice Lillie, travel 
the country by motor coach and play 
one-night stands.’ A third note gives 
THEATRE ARTS’ tiny share in the 
battle. ‘THEATRE ARTS is a constant 
joy to me. I sent my copies to a 
friend who was fighting in France. 
He said when he got back: “I lived 
for THEATRE ARTS, it brought a ray 
of civilization into a barbaric set- 
ting. ‘ 
THERE is many a slip between 
planning to build a theatre and 
building it. But that does not stop 
Dublin from discussing a project for 
a new single playhouse to take the 
place of the Abbey, the Gate and 
the Peacock, all of which seem to be 
too small for their special audiences. 
The small stages, moreover, have 
been too cramped for free action 
and a new large house would provide 
an opportunity for less hampered 
productions. Playing time would be 
allotted so as to maintain the iden- 
tity of the several organizations. 
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the individual or the group to choose 
their own labor allegiance than it is a 
matter of jurisdiction. This is, in itself, 
further complicated by the fact that 
Lawrence Tibbett is also the new head of 
the American Federation of Radio Ar- 
tists, another union competing for power 
in the same field. The questions involved 
have gone to the courts for clearance, 
and their solution may be expected to 
create precedents that will influence the 
actions of other theatrical unions in 
their jurisdictional disputes. 


we Neighborhood Playhouse could 
not have chosen a more appropriate 
time in which to present the exhibition 
at the Museum of Costume Art (Septem- 
ber 20-October 5) which tells the story 
of that theatre’s twenty-five-year con- 
tribution to the American theatre and 
its allied arts of music, design and the 
dance. It was in days of upheaval and 
terror much like these when the charm- 
ing playhouse on Grand Street opened 
its doors in 1915. As almost everyone 
knows, it was founded by Alice and Irene 
Lewisohn to serve its own community, 
but since its founders and their co- 
workers thought that nothing was too 
new or too good or too venturesome to 
be offered as service to this fortunate 
community, the Neighborhood Play- 
house pioneered in every direction. They 
opened with a dance-drama, Feptha’s 
Daughter, a merger of pantomirne, dance 
and speech. They presented programs of 
motion pictures chosen to suit their 
audience long before such special pro- 
grams were provided elsewhere and often 
with new musical scores written to fit 
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the subject. They experimented in the 
field of dance and design. They trained 
their own young actors and dancers. 
They presented plays from almost every 
country in the world, majestic plays like 
Guibor, The Little Clay Cart, The Dybbuk 
and Federico Garcia Lorca’s Bitter Ole- 
ander, and unforgettably gay Varieties 
like The Grand Street Follies. Their thea- 
tre was a hive of activity, but the interest 
that radiated from it into every good 
venture that concerned the theatre is an 
equally important if unrecorded offering. 

The exhibition arranged today shows 
costumes, models, photographs, playbills 
and posters, tracing the history and ac- 
complishment of the Playhouse up to 
the present day when the Grand Street 
Theatre is no longer its home, but when 
it still stands — through the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse School, still under the 
leadership of Irene Lewisohn — as one 
of the important seed-beds for players, 
dancers and directors. When the exhibi- 
tion closes, it will be dispersed among 


WHILE the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo and the Jooss Ballet were in- 
vading South America for the first 
time, the summer dance held the 
home front in positions in which it 
was already entrenched and in- 
vaded fresh territory as well. The 
first Bennington festival under the 
new plan saw premiéres of Martha 
Graham’s E/ Penitente and Letter to 
the World, the Francis Fergusson 
and Martha Hill production of The 
King and the Duke, and Erick 
Hawkins’ solo debut. The summer 
session at Mills College presented 
Louise Kloepper, Marian Van Tuyl, 
Lester Horton and José Limon in a 
series of solo and group performances 
which included several new works. 

The University of Maryland, open- 
ing its first summer school of dance, 
drew upon the talents, among others, 
of Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman. The newly organized 
Jacob’s Pillow School of the Dance 
brought Marie Gambarelli, Winslow 
Homer and Foster Fitz-Simmons, 
Barton Mumaw and Ted Shawn in 
weekly dance events. 

The Graff Ballet, for the first 
time operating on a year-round 
basis, found a summer home in the 
Play Box Theatre of Newfane, Ver- 
mont; the Washington National 
Ballet dug in for three months across 
the line at Acworth, New Hamp- 
shire. Barbara Mettler transferred 
her dance group to New Hope, 
Pennsylvania; while across the state 
at the summer home of the ILGWU 
an Esther Junger company trod the 
July boards. 

Throughout the summer such 
dancers as Eugene Loring, Patricia 
Bowman, Edwin Strawbridge, Meta 
Krahn and Otto Ulbricht invaded 
the straw-hat stage, choreographed 
summer revues, and appeared with 
symphony orchestra or in solo re- 
citals. And at least one baby group, 
offshoot of Hanya Holm’s company, 
barnstormed from coast to coast. 
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IT WAS not the fall of France that 
killed Lugné-Poé (he died June 19), 
but this fighter for freedom and in- 
ternationalism in the theatre never 
could have survived the blotting out 
of liberty in France. The incidence 
of the two events would have given 
eminent satisfaction to his vivid 
sense of the dramatic. His theatre, 
L’Oeuvre, which he founded and 
directed for so many years, was al- 
ways a place of adventure, and es- 
pecially of adventure in relation- 
ships that cross national boundaries. 
From the day that he brought Ibsen 
to the French theatre and held him 
there, he has offered a welcome 
himself and often forced a welcome 
from his public for talented artists 
of other lands and unrecognized 
artists among his own countrymen. 


THE Chekhov Theatre under the 
direction of Michael Chekhov, actor 
and former director of the Moscow 
Art Theatre Studio No. 1, is branch- 
ing out on a venture which has 
rarely been tried on so large a scale 
but has long seemed an ideal method 
of training young acting groups. Or- 
ganized as a non-profit, educational 
institution under the laws of Con- 
necticut where it has its headquar- 
ters, it is sending out a company by 
truck, bus and motor car to tour the 
country — particularly the univer- 
sity and college campuses — with a 
repertory of four plays specially 
produced for the occasion. Beatrice 
Straight, who appeared in The Pos- 
sessed given by the Chekhov Theatre 
in New York last winter, will act as 
Mr. Chekhov’s assistant. She is a 
leading figure in this group of 
young actors who have been trained 
by Mr. Chekhov at Dartington Hall 
and Ridgefield for the last three years. 
~ 


LINCOLN KIRSTEIN, director of 
the American School of Ballet and 
sometime editor of Hound and Horn, 
is the new editor of Dance. 
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the larger theatre collections, including 
the one at the Harvard Library. 


be success and the critical favor 
which greeted Robert Ardrey’s Thun- — 
der Rock in London this summer gives 
food for thought in contrast to the half. 
hearted welcome offered to the play 
when the Group Theatre produced it in 
New York last spring. What made the 
difference in audience reaction? Was the 
play produced with the scenes and words 
exactly as written, both in New York 
and in London? Was it produced in the 
same style? Were the English actors, 
headed by Michael Redgrave, better 
than the excellent actors in the Group 
Theatre production? Or was the play’s 
London success due entirely to the fact 
that it said what London most wanted to 
listen to in the dread summer of 1940? 
It may be remembered that Rosamond 
Gilder, writing of it, spoke of Thunder 
Rock as the story of ‘a man who has lived 
a full life and found it wanting’, a foreign 
correspondent who has seen the destruc- 
tion of all his hopes for humanity and 
withdraws into his ivory tower where he 
evokes the ghosts of another century for 
comfort; and these ‘prove to him that no 
one need despair, since no one can tell 
what seeds of future growth lie dormant 
inthe . . . apparently hopeless present’, 
If it were possible to answer some of 
the questions about the resemblances 
and the differences between the two pro- 
ductions of this play, it would doubtless 
mean a great deal to Robert Ardrey, who 
has come so close to success several times; 
and it would mean almost as much to all 
other playwrights and to many critics. 
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BINNIE BARNES AND REGINALD GARDINER in the vaudeville 
sketch, Red Peppers, from Noel Coward’s cycle of one-act plays, Tonight at 
8:30, which was presented in Hollywood in the early autumn with a host of 
English movie actors starred. The proceeds went to the British Red Cross. 


Mel Traxel 




















Lucas and Monroe 








LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


William Gaxton, Vera Zorina, Victor Moore and Irene Bordoni — stellar 
performers in the town’s reigning musical hit — as they ap pear in the Mardi 
Gras Ball. The music and lyrics for this hilarious jamboree of love and 
crooked politics in gay New Orleans were composed by Irving Berlin; Morrie 
Ryskind wrote the “book, based on a story by B. G. De Sylva, who also pro- 
duced the show. George Balanchine staged Zorina’s ballet numbers: the 
dances were under the supervision of C arl Randall, and Tom Lee designed 
the sets and costumes. Mr. De Sylva promises a new musical, Panama Hattie, 
with Ethel Merman and words and music by Cole Porter, in November. 




















Things to Come 


Broadway in Prospect 


MORTON EUSTIS 


T WOULD not be difficult for a dramatic soothsayer to predict that 
Broadway will be in a ‘state of chassis’ during the coming season. 
A handful of producers have gone about their business with their 
usual optimism and perspicacity, but the majority seem to be en- 
trenched behind the “No-Casting-Today’ barricades, eying the stock 
market reports and the world’s headlines with silent apprehension. 

There are many reasons, however, aside from purely perverse ones, 
for thinking that the present season may be rewarding to playgoers and 
theatre people alike. The very factors responsible for the dearth of 
prospecti and for the season’s getting under way so late are the ones 
that seem likely to lead to a successful climax. In times of crisis — 
physical, emotional or psychological — there is almost always a de- 
mand for good theatre, and the theatre, like most industries, is 
usually quick to respond. New York, moreover, will be the most cos- 
mopolitan city on the face of the globe this winter and it is certain to 
be crowded with artists and intellectuals from all over the civilized 
world. So there is every reason to believe that the serious and experi- 
mental dramas will have as large an audience as the shows which are 
merely escapist. 

Times like the present, too, are apt to stimulate the playwright to 
his best endeavors. Robert E. Sherwood’s There Shall Be No Night, 
written in the white heat of his anger against the Finnish invasion, 
is an admirable case in point. And while it does not seem likely that 
this season will see the presentation of any more war plays, the point 
of view and depth of perception of the serious dramatist are bound 
to be affected by the cataclysm of world events. 

The so-called ‘union problem’ which was an important element 
in the symposium by leaders of the profession in ‘The Theatre Takes 
Stock’ (May 1940 issue of THEATRE ARTS) is likewise more susceptible 
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of fair and intelligent adjustment at a time when the trend between 
capital and labor throughout the country is one of cooperation. A 
series of informal discussions have already been held by various 
groups as a result of the THEATRE ARTS symposium, aiming towards 
less restriction in the field of experimentation and more flexibility in 
rules and regulations generally. The Actors Equity Association has 
changed its rules to allow genuinely cooperative groups for experi- 
mental productions to operate under special contracts. And it is 
probable that leaders of all branches of the industry will attempt to 
make similar adjustments on points now under dispute. 

If Sunday shows are not actually ‘on the boards’ by the time this 
issue comes off the press, it will be only because Actors Equity has 
again postponed discussion of the matter at its council meeting 
(September 10) or because it has voted against the plan. As matters 
now stand, the stagehands’ and musicians’ unions are said to have 
agreed to the managers’ request that Sunday shows be presented at 
the same scale of wages as week-day performances (the state law 
requires a one-day layoff during the week in compensation which 
will probably be taken on Monday or Tuesday), and Equity, which 
has led the fight against Sunday shows, is ‘considering’ the matter. 

No one, of course, can foretell what will happen until the experi- 
ment is tried out. But the managers are unanimously of the opinion 
that Sunday showings would be an enormous help to the middle-of- 
the-road plays, to all productions, in fact, which are not smash hits. 
And the general impression in theatre circles is that Equity will be 
short-sighted if it fails to give the profession the chance to share the 
benefits which might derive from such a move. 


Sunday performances or no Sunday performances, the Broadway 
scene shifts to an October setting with the ‘holdover’ productions 
still in numerical ascendency over the September openings. That 
veteran of veterans, Tobacco Road, threatened to close in August 
just prior to its seventh anniversary, but the box-office picked up 
promptly on the announcement and Jeeter Lester, though admittedly 
in his ‘last weeks’, was still taking lusty relish in the sordidness of 
‘cracker’ life when last heard of. As is always the case, the comedies 
and musicals stood up best under the air-cooled blasts of a scorching 
summer sun. Life with Father seems destined to be as popular with 
audiences this year as last, and The Man Who Came to Dinner expects 
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JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM DESIGN BY JO MIELZINER 


Jo Mielziner has designed a series of provocative settings, reminiscent of 
Adolphe Appia, for Maxwell Andersuon’s poetic drama of a Passover pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, which will be the first offering of the Playwrights’ Produc- 
ing Company. Mr. Mielziner describes the scene above as follows: ‘Temple 
at Night: Temple at Jerusalem, 8 a.p. Moonlight. The setting is half 
achieved with plastic forms. The background is projected by light.’ 











JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM DESIGN BY JO MIELZINER 


Two huge pylons symbolize the Gates of Jerusalem in Jo Mielziner’s designs 
for Maxwell Anderson’s Biblical drama. In this scene the gates are ajar t 
admit the Israelite pilgrims from Bethlehem. The symbolic panel of the door 
slowly closes as the lights fade at the end of the scene. 














BROADWAY IN PROSPECT 


to meet a host of new friends on the road, once he has rounded out a 

year of epigrammatic wise-cracking at the Music Box Theatre in 

October. Return engagements of William Saroyan’s The Time of Your 

Life, and of Mr. Sherwood’s There Shall Be No Night (after a month’s 

layoff), and the continued run of Separate Rooms completes the list of 
lays from last year’s agenda. 

In the field of song and dance, Bert Lahr is still standing, or rather 
doubling, them up in DuBarry Was a Lady with Betty Allen, instead 
of Ethel Merman, playing the lady in question. Miss Merman left 
the cast to appear in a new B. G. De Sylva musical late in October, at 
which point DuBarry will probably take to the road. Victor Moore, 
William Gaxton, Vera Zorina and Irene Bordoni continue to add to 
the brightness of life in Louisiana Purchase, and Hellzapoppin’ sput- 
ters madly, as of yore, at the Winter Garden. 

William A. Brady formally opened the season on September 3 
with a revival of Kind Lady, with Grace George in the role of the lady, 
imprisoned in her own home by a group of criminals, which she 
originated in 1935. The first new play was Jupiter Laughs, by Dr. A. J. 
Cronin, whose novel, The Citadel, was a best seller several years ago. 
The drama, which takes place in a sanitarium for nervous diseases, 
is staged by Reginald Denham, co-author and director of last year’s 
Ladies in Retirement. Jessica Tandy, Reginald Mason and Alexander 
Knox are headliners in the cast; Raymond Sovey has designed the 
scenery. And Al Jolson returns to town, after too long an absence, 
in the musical comedy Hold Onto Your Hats, which he tried out in 
Chicago last summer, with the movies’ Martha Raye co-starred. 

Although September seems like an extremely unproductive month 
as measured against the ‘good old days’, it should be remembered 
that ninety percent of the thirty-odd shows which used to bow in at 
that time were shoestring productions which had better never have 
opened. A drop in the number of productions in any given season 
need not be a serious omen if the quality displayed on the boards 
atones for the lack of quantity. A good evidence of this can be seen 
in The Billboard’s figures which show that while the number of pro- 
ductions last year reached an all-time low of 97 — more than ten 
percent less than the preceding year — the attendance index at the 
theatre rose in the same year from 8,485,000 to 8,771,300. 

Quality, rather than quantity, seems to be the order for the road 
this year as well. Although There Shall Be No Night could probably 
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run through the winter, the Playwrights’ Company plans, early in 
November, to send the Sherwood drama on a coast-to-coast tour 
which will take The Lunts & Co. to almost every town in the United 
States that has a theatre in it (and, doubtless, to some that haven’t), 
The Theatre Guild expects to dispatch Ernest Hemingway’s The 
Fifth Column, with Franchot Tone and most of the original cast, on 
an extensive jaunt, and it will likewise sponsor tours of Saroyan’s The 
Time of Your Life, with Eddie Dowling and Julie Haydon, and of the 
Gilbert Miller production of Ladies in Retirement, with Flora Robson, 

The three comedy hits of last season (excerpts of which are re- 
produced in this issue) will be cavorting merrily all through the hin- 
terland. The Chicago company of Life with Father, headed by Lillian 
Gish and Percy Waram, will head towards the open spaces if it ever 
ends its long run in the Windy City, while a third company, star- 
ring Louis Calhern and Dorothy Gish, opens in Boston prior to 
a tour of the eastern seaboard. The Man Who Came to Dinner will be 
represented by three troupes, the New York one, with Monty Woolley 
in the Woollcott role (when and if it leaves Times Square); the Chi- 
cago company, with Clifton Webb; and the company in which Wooll- 
cott played himself last spring in San Francisco, with Taylor Holmes 
replacing the maestro. Herman Shumlin plans to send the New York 
company of The Male Animal to the larger cities and is considering 
the possibility of forming a second troupe to play the one-night 
stands, chiefly in college towns. Labor Stage’s New Pins and Needles 
expects to compete with DuBarry Was a Lady on the transcontinental 
circuit. Add to these plays the many try-out productions of the best 
new offerings, and the outlook for the road is cheerful indeed. 


Every type of show, from a revival of Charlie’s Aunt to a mam- 
moth extravaganza on ice, is mentioned as a possibility for Broadway, 
with such names as Ed Wynn, Maxwell Anderson, George S. Kauf- 
man and Moss Hart on the October calendar. 

First on the schedule of the Playwrights’ Company is Maxwell 
Anderson's Yourney to Ferusalem, a poetic drama dealing with ‘the 
story of a Passover pilgrimage from Nazareth to the Holy City in the 
year 8 a.p.’, which is expected to open October 7. There are thirty 
pilgrims in the play, including the Nazareth family, and the large 
cast will feature Arlene Francis, Sidney Lumet, Frederic Tozere, 
Arnold Moss, Alice Reinheart, Byron McGrath and Charles Ellis. 
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Elmer Rice is staging the drama and Jo Mielziner has designed a 


series of evocative settings with projected backgrounds. 

With the Anderson play installed at the National, the Playwrights 
will turn their attention to S. N. Behrman’s newest comedy ‘with 
serious overtones’ in which Katharine Cornell may appear. Next on 
the list is Transatlantic, by Mr. Rice, ‘based on various incidents 
on board an Atlantic Clipper, westward bound’. With Mr. Sher- 
wood’s There Shall Be No Night on the road, all four of the Playwrights 
will thus be represented on the boards this season. 

The Playwrights’ Company enters its third season with an en- 
viable record of five hits out of eight tries behind it — a record which 
has put it into the top flight of producing organizations. If its suc- 
cess prompts other managers to set up similar corporations, in which 
the money earned from the hits goes to pay for the inevitable flops, 
it will be a double reward for the theatre. Not many managers, it is 
true, could start with so many aces in the hole as did the Playwrights 
— by virtue of their own ability and their artistic and commercial 
integrity — but all too few managers in the past have salted away 
yesterday's profits to pay for tomorrow’s rainy day, one reason why 
so many managers have had to rely on outside backing. 

Sam H. Harris has had such a phenomenal success as a manager 
that he has rarely had to worry about the rainy day. With The Man 
Who Came to Dinner keeping the wolf from the door in three different 
localities, Mr. Harris opens his season with still another Kaufman and 
Hart comedy under the tantalizing title of George Washington Slept 
Here; the cast will include such dextrous farceurs as Ernest Truex, 
Jean Dixon and Ruth Weston. Mr. Kaufman is staging the piece and 
John Root is responsible for the settings. Mr. Hart has also composed 
a play with music, Lady in the Dark, described as ‘a romantic story 
of a woman’s failure’ or, if you prefer, ‘a psychological drama in three 
dream sequences’, which is next on Mr. Harris’ fall list. Gertrude 
Lawrence will play the lead; Kurt Weill has supplied the music, Ira 
Gershwin the lyrics. Mr. Hart and Hassard Short will stage the play. 

Irwin Shaw’s comedy, Retreat to Pleasure, which was originally on 
the Harris schedule, has been acquired by the Group Theatre for the 
first presentation of its tenth season. The play, which concerns a 
Vassar girl whose hand is sought by a variety of suitors in New York 
and Miami, seems to be in quite a different vein from such earlier 
works as Bury the Dead and The Gentle People. 
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Last seen on Broadway in the mad-cap Hooray for What!, in 1938, 
Ed Wynn is planning to hoist the flag of laughter over the Broadhurst 
Theatre early in October when he returns in a revue of his own mak- 
ing, Boys and Girls Together. Sammy Fain and Jack Yellen are re- 
sponsible for the music; the settings are by William Oden Waller; 
Irene Sharaff has designed the costumes; dances are by Albertina 
Rasch, and the cast will include Jane Pickens and Dave Apollon. 

At about the same time, Joe Cook is scheduled to bring his own 
special goofiness and gadgets into the Rockefellers’ huge Center 
Theatre, which will by that time have been transformed into a fantas- 
tic ice palace by Norman Bel Geddes for the show Hot Ice, which is 
to be presented by Sonja Henie and her associates. Although Miss 
Henie will not herself appear in the cast, well-known skaters are to be 
featured along with Mr. Cook, who will not, they say, be on skates, 
though he is almost sure to slide onto the ice in some miraculous con- 
traption of his own invention. Mr. Geddes has ripped out the first 
twelve rows of the orchestra to bring the skating rink right into the 
laps of the spectators and he is said to have fashioned an ingenious 
‘frozen stage’ in which the walls will be made of ice as well as the 
rink. Mr. Geddes is also designing the costumes; the music is by Peter 
de Rose and Vernon Duke, and Leon Leonidoff will stage the revue. 

Seemingly undismayed by having two smash musical hits on his 
hands in one season, B. G. De Sylva has gone right ahead with another 
extravaganza, Panama Hattie. The book is by Mr. De Sylva and 
Herbert Fields, the words and music by Cole Porter. Ethel Merman 
sheds the regal robes of DuBarry to play the leading role; settings are 
by Raoul Péne Du Bois; dance ensembles by Robert Alton. 

Among the other more reliable October prospects are the new 
John Van Druten comedy, Old Acquaintance, which Dwight Wiman is 
sponsoring, with staging by Auriol Lee and settings by Richard Whorf; 
The White-Haired Boy, a satire by Beatrice (Mrs. George) Kaufman 
and Charles Martin on ‘a well known playwright’ which Herman 
Shumlin will present; and Little Foe, a Negro fantasy by Lynn Root with 
music by Vernon Duke, dances and production by George Balanchine, 
scenery by Boris Aronson and a cast including Ethel Waters, Todd 
Duncan, Katherine Dunham and her dancers. 

With one exception, the authors on the Theatre Guild’s new list 
are practically unknown to Broadway, which, if the plays turn out 
to be good, should be welcome news to a theatre starved for new 
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dramatists. The exception is William Shakespeare, and the play 
Twelfth Night, presented in association with Gilbert Miller, which will 
signalize the return to the Guild of Helen Hayes after five seasons de- 
voted to Victoria Regina and one to Ladies and Gentlemen. Miss 
Hayes will play the part of Viola; Maurice Evans will appear opposite 
her as Malvolio and June Walker will be Maria. 

The five new plays which the Guild will offer in its twenty-third 
subscription season are Limbo, by Edith Garber and Toby Sagalwyn; 
Marie Adelaide, by Isabel Leighton and Bertram Bloch; First Stop to 
Heaven, by Norman Rosten; Turn Again Home, by Morley Callaghan, 
the Canadian poet, and Battle of Angels, by Tennessee Williams. 

Many of the established producers had ‘no plans to announce’ as 
this issue went to press. Gilbert Miller was conferring with Charles 
MacArthur and Nunnally Johnson about their new script, The 
Melancholy Dane, and was ‘interested’ in a play called The Big Story. 
Aside from the new Behrman play which Guthrie McClintic will 
stage for the Playwrights’ Company if Miss Cornell decides to appear 
in it, Mr. McClintic also has an option on Blue Rose by Elizabeth 
Beall Ginty and is eying with interest Nancy Hamilton’s drama- 
tization of the Pamela Travers Mary Poppins books for which Mor- 
gan Lewis is writing a musical score. George Abbott hopes to present 
the John O’Hara-Rodgers and Hart version of Mr. O’Hara’s Your 
Pal Foey. He is also considering the John Cecil Holm play, 4nd One 

for Lady and is waiting patiently for that ‘musical metamorphosis’ of 
Much Ado About Nothing, which he and his collaborators, Rodgers 
and Hart, have been working on, to take form. 


The rest of the announcements fall into what Zolotow’s Advance 
Theatrical Guide calls the ‘Flotsam and Jetsam’ department, which 
indicates varying degrees of uncertainty regarding the status of the 
plays as productions. 

The prolific Mr. Saroyan has written three new plays, which have 
been tried out in summer theatres. Although all of them are headed 
towards the boards of Times Square, The Well Known Soldier will 
probably come first, under the auspices of José Ferrer, who directed 
the production at New Hope, Pa. The other two are known at the 
moment as Sweeney in the Trees and The Hero of the World. Paul 
Vincent Carroll, of Shadow and Substance fame, has finished a play, 
The Old Foolishness, and Thornton Wilder has completed the first act 
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of a drama which he hopes will be ready by the Christmas season, 

The first casualty of the season was the Eddie Dowling production 
of The Little Dog Laughed, a musical fantasy by Joseph Schrank and 
Harold J. Rome which closed after try-out trouble in Boston, and 
may reopen later with a new cast. Mr. Dowling also plans to put on 
Sean O’Casey’s Purple Dust, some time in the winter. Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse plan to enter the production field with Arsenic and 
Old Lace, a mystery play by Joseph Kesselring in which Josephine 
Hull will be starred. John Houseman lists Woodrow Wilson by How- 
ard Koch and John Huston for late fall production. 

Musical comedy hit a high stride last season and the indications 
are that it will do the same this year. There is an Irving Berlin revue 
in the offing, and Arthur Schwartz and E. Y. Harburg have com- 
pleted the score for The Sky’s the Limit, an aviation musical with a 
book by Edward Hope and Russel Crouse. Sigmund Romberg and 
Oscar Hammerstein promise a new musical play, laid in New Orleans 
in 1840, and Lew Leslie threatens to unfold another Rhapsody in 
Black. Harry Kaufman of the Shubert office says that he ‘would like’ 
to present Maurice Chevalier in a revue with Carmen Miranda and 
Abbott & Costello (as who wouldn’t). Felix Jacoves and Dorothy and 
Julian Olney hope to put on Two Weeks with Pay, the intimate 
revue which they tried out in White Plains last summer, with a score 
by Cole Porter, Rodgers and Hart and many others. Hiram Sherman 
and possibly the Hartmanns would be starred and Hassard Short 
would direct. Leonard Sillman talks about a New Faces of 1940, in 
which such familiar faces as Patsy Kelly, Charles Weidman, Lester 
Allen and Betzi Beaton would be seen. And Eddie Cantor is torn 
with the idea of turning producer with For the Rich They Sing, a 
satire on Communism by Lester White and Bud Pearson. 

A surprise package, which should add a fillip to any season, will 
bring Jimmy Savo back to town in a one-man show of sketches and 
pantomimes, Mum’s the Word. And Cornelia Otis Skinner plans to 
exhibit her new monologue play, Byron, after a road tour. 

Among events which may prove to be significant should be noted 
the establishment of the Negro Playwrights Company, formed by 
Langston Hughes, Theodore Ward, Powell Lindsay, George Norford, 
Owen Dodson and Theodore Brown to provide Harlem with ‘a pro- 
fessional theatre with an idea.’ 

All in all, the 1940-41 season is not lacking in promise. 
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The Scene in Europe 


ASHLEY DUKES 


As of fuly First: 


¢ | € like this insubstantial pageant faded’, The Tempest with 

John Gielgud’s Prospero relinquished the stage of the Old Vic 
soon after midsummer. It lacked the success of its predecessor King 
Lear; but it made the final stand of drama in the larger theatre, by 
which is meant the playhouse seating a thousand or more. Such a 
place is much too big for any present or visible audience, even one 
visible with the eye of dramatic faith; and rightly this victorious 
retreat from the struggle ended in a spirit of high and calm comedy, 
poetry and reason. No lamentable but distinguished corpses lay 
strewn about at curtain-fall, no captain was raised aloft and borne to 
his great funeral, no drums heralded the coming of a new conqueror 
and his order of things. Only the strange figure of Caliban made 
human submission to his master of the isle and acknowledged his folly 
in taking a butler for a lord. Ariel was set free at last. Prospero, aban- 
doning magic and disdain together, smiled upon the world and ushered 
visitors into his cell which had become a palace. Love, in the wooden 
but pleasingly painted shapes of Miranda and Ferdinand, came into 
its own. The play had all the nostalgic grace that can be read into it — 
and never more easily than now. Escapism never had a mistier, 
dreamier or more amiable island in which to delight itself. For all of 
which credit should duly be given to the directors, George Devine 
and Marius Goring, and to the designer, Oliver Messel. The faults of 
taste were few and far between, though they included the supernatural 
background of a natural and satisfying island. But does anybody know 
what the goddesses of antiquity are doing in The Tempest? 

There are other Prosperos than the Renaissance scholar and 
mystic created by John Gielgud — a figure who in his retirement from 
Lombardy to the island had forgotten, thanks no doubt to its enchant- 
ments, the voyages of the Genoese Columbus a century earlier. The 
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Elizabethan costumes of the play seemed to emphasize this point, or 
the missing of it. For much more of the Columbus spirit is needed on 
this island, and much less of the spirit of Italian art and learning fallen 
into visionary decay. The spirit is in the text, however few may be 
the links of Shakespeare with the great events of his own time and the 
century before him. And great though the pleasures are of listening to 
magical words and seeing ‘the cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 
palaces’ rise in the imagination of such a Prospero, we feel him to be 
speaking the epilogue of a theatre that is past rather than the prologue 
of a theatre that is to come. A noble and thoughtful performance 
nevertheless. 

In this last week of the last play written by Shakespeare, one 
could be forgiven for thinking of the theatre itself as the enchanted 
isle surviving in our civilization. That it should preserve an isolation 
of its own is good. The only straight play remaining to the West End 
of London is Rebecca, a poor thing which was a novel first and a screen 
picture afterwards, and a stage piece in between, and is none the better 
for any of these incarnations. We need plays which have never been 
novels and will never be screen pictures or anything but works of 
art designed for a single channel of expression. If large theatres should 
close, smaller theatres can still preserve this isolation of drama which 
is actually its hope. 

There is another thought coming to mind inevitably, and giving 
echo to the music of Prospero’s isle. How few months have passed 
since the stage of Western Europe spoke freely to the people; since the 
Lowlands and Scandinavia went in the evening through lighted 
cities to their playhouses; since the Comédie-Frangaise was. busied 
with its normal round of classics and moderns, from Moliére and 
Beaumarchais to Becque and Giraudoux. Now falls an intellectual and 
spiritual silence. Whatever trained organization seeks to break this 
silence can mean nothing. Night is over this great part of Europe. 
The writers of the West are not to be heard and cannot be heard 
against the totalitarian braying, nor do they desire to be so heard. No 
course but isolation is open to them. Is not Prospero the man of 
today, dubious of material kingdoms, reliant upon himself and his 
limited empire of the spirit which at the same time is boundless? 
“Today all of us are refugees,’ says a Frenchman to me very truly. 
He has known the social aspect of this war, even more than the na- 
tional. Today all of us can look to Prospero with understanding. 
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Lacey's Studios 





WINTERSET BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
Not only has there been an exchange of battleships and air bases between the 
United States and Great Britain, but of plays and players. Here we see Curi- 
gwen Lewis and Clement McCallin in the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
production of Maxwell Anderson’s poetic tragedy of the New York water- 
front. The play was staged by Herbert M. Prentice. 

















BOY D’S SHOP 


St. John Ervine’s folk comedy was a highlight of the drama festival at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, this summer — one of the many productions of English 
plays staged | in this country during the war. W hitford Kane, himself of Brit- 
ish origin, played the leading role and Valentine Windt directed. 








THE SCENE IN EUROPE 


Another island and another refugee. He is Charleston of Thunder 
Rock (Robert Ardrey), with which a new club theatre in Kensington, 
the Neighborhood, had the temerity to open at about the time that 
Paris fell. The hour was not auspicious for a stage venture, but 
Herbert Marshall, its director, has studied with the Russians and 
given whatever life can be given to the doctrinaire-communist stage of 
Unity Theatre. The play was well chosen because of its physical 
remoteness from the battle but actual nearness to what we think 
about it. On a stage with a proscenium opening of little more than 12 
feet, facing an auditorium of the elongated and depressing kind, 
spaciousness was very well counterfeited by the use of side-screens 
and varied levels. The direction brought out the essential idea and 
made a very moderate cast look distinguished. Michael Redgrave lent 
his authority to Charleston, the figure who is protagonist and chorus in 
one; and Londoners will hope that his gesture as a star actor in opening 
the Neighborhood will establish it for future productions. It is the 
gesture more than the stardom that counts, for there is not one indi- 
vidual player worth five pounds nightly to a box-office at this moment. 
Fay Compton, who is touring with Family Portrait and shortly due in 
town, would be first to admit it. 

A Gate Theatre presentation of Jean Cocteau’s Les Parents 
Terribles seems already to belong to an incredibly remote past, though 
in fact it came scarcely a month before Thunder Rock. Remote, 
because both the apparent subject-matter and the profound original- 
ity of its treatment may have vanished for ever. Those who know the 
play will agree that it turns the French adultery-drama as completely 
inside out as Arms and the Man turned the romantic military drama; 
and with a far greater distinction and penetration. It has the sur- 
realism of the stage which destroys realism by a single relentless 
thrust. The most commonplace types of the drama of the boulevards, 
utterly false and meijodramatic in their conception — the middle-aged 
husband straying from his nervy invalid wife to a young mistress, the 
wife doting almost incestuously upon her son, who in turn has fixed 
his affections upon his father’s own love, the frustrated spinster who 
is companion to the wife and adores the husband — stand forth in all 
their vulgarity. The most commonplace situations into which they 
can be thrown, such as the visit of father, mother and spinster to the 
apartment of the young woman who (so the son declares) alone can 
make him happy, are remorselessly projected in all their banality of 
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entrances, exits and inevitable meetings. Essentially, we have here 
everything that M. Henri Bernstein ever conceived. But long before 
this, in the first few words that are spoken from the stage, we realize 
that Cocteau is after nothing so commonplace as parody. He has 
chosen these marionette-like figures in order to animate them with a 
strange vitality of his own. He intends them to speak sincerely, 
though always unexpectedly, at every dramatic turn; and so they 
actually speak, leaving the listener and spectator with a new variant 
of dramatic suspense arising from extreme curiosity about them. 
One cannot imagine a play more disconcerting to the dramatic re- 
viewer who for years has been obliged, in the course of his profession, 
to accept dramatic characters and situations at another face value. 
It is as though somebody who had never seen anything but a photo- 
graph were faced with a Picasso. 

The invading hordes, as represented by official organs of propa- 
ganda and enlightenment, will not like this play. They will like it the 
less should they be aware that in the far-off days of German culture, 
Franz Wedekind and Georg Kaiser tried their hand effectively at the 
same method. All expressionism, in fact, was dramatic surrealism. 
And expressionism was Kulturbolchevismus, culture-bolshevism; and 
those things are scarcely mentioned nowadays. Let it be recorded, 
nevertheless, that in the summer of 1940 the Gate Theatre presented 
Les Parents Terribles, and did it very well. And let us hope that 
Cocteau, across the Channel, may escape the notice of authority. 

So much for the few gestures of drama in a besieged: fortress. 
They are fewer than one could ever have anticipated, in spite of the 
known tendency of the educated public, like the Stock Exchange, to 
discount the worst in advance. But in their way they are heartening. 


As of August Fourth: 


OQ" writes The Scene in Europe instead of London with a grim 
sense of how little is said or known. A lull in warfare, which 
may be ended long before these lines are read, sees our own stage 
rejoicing in two old-fashioned hits, Thunder Rock and The Devil's 
Disciple, crowded musicals as many as ever, one or two new spy 
plays and farces, the Sadler’s Wells opera and ballet playing all 
through the summer, a Gilbert and Sullivan season at Hammersmith, 
the Open-Air Theatre giving a pre-dusk Midsummer Night's Dream 
in Regent’s Park. The little theatres flourish on the outskirts of town, 
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led this time by Unity which turns from propaganda to art in Distant 
Point. Stratford carries on its Shakespeare season until early autumn, 
having this year been partly recompensed for the loss of its usual 
automobile public by the finding of a new audience of evacuees. We 
have no Russian Ballet or Malvern Festival this year, but their 
absence is one of the few changes from normality to strike the super- 
ficial eye. 

Actually everything is far from normal, as the two dramatic hits 
by their nature prove. They are exercises of the playgoer’s mind and 
far from recreations. Robert Ardrey’s work is manifestly thrown up 
by the spirit of the times, and is the more striking for coming with the 
effect of American perspective. Shaw’s melodrama, which may be 
either his best or worst play, never found a more topical moment in its 
forty years of intermittent life. It is true that both plays have famous 
young actors to help them along, Michael Redgrave and Robert Donat 
respectively; but their real success is that of individual dramatists 
with right or deep things to say. It would be difficult, now, for our 
stage to get back to the backchat and small talk of recent years. 
Nine-tenths of dramatic copyrights created in this generation have 
dropped suddenly into oblivion. 

Little was known about Afinogenov, the author of Distant Point, 
which converts the Chekhov technique of lifelike presentation to a 
group of simple Soviet citizens living back-of-beyond near a railroad 
line where the train of a Red Army general is held up in a siding for 
repairs. This accidental but portentous contact with the outer world 
provides the theme. The dramatist has done a most difficult thing, 
which is to make a credible picture of a peasantry conscious of a 
political philosophy governing their lives. No doubt this earns the play 
official approval and makes it orthodox propaganda as well; but the 
human interest forms the real strength. A consciousness of any world 
affairs must always rob the peasant or backwoodsman of that hu- 
mility, not in relation to his local betters but to his universe, which 
forms his special European charm. Nobody in Afinogenov’s play is 
really humble; and the farther removed the characters are from the 
fount and source of Bolshevism, the more cocksure is their acceptance 
of its virtue. But the imaginative texture is such that the simple 
people with their complicated faith in Marx or scientific government 
are more touching than any ordinary sons of the soil. Russian drama 
may rebuild itself along such lines; and Unity meantime has given us a 
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sensitive and impressive production. The actors in this theatre are 
nameless, but one of them who plays the general is worthy to rank 
with Redgrave or Donat as leader of his cast. 

Something is at last being done nationally for the stage outside 
London; and not only for the towns whose theatres have been closed 
or have gone over to the movies, but for the farming villages and in- 
dustrial places where no dramatic performance has been seen for 
years. Two companies, with government and trustee support, have 
gone from the Old Vic to play in town halls, market halls, parish halls, 
or anything with a roof and a platform. Sybil Thorndike is at the head 
of one of these companies, which will do for civilians what the com- 
panies organized from Drury Lane have done for the troops. Their 
success is by no means taken for granted, for there is no reason why 
miners or factory workers should suddenly and in wartime develop a 
taste for Shakespeare, Goldsmith or Shaw. But should they receive 
support, they will do much to further the National Theatre idea and 
remove the prejudice in the country against the building of such a 
theatre for London. 

If, then, the lamps of our theatre scene should be extinguished for 
a while — and that is always possible because of our general nearness 
to the front line — they will go out creditably and in good order. It is 
still too early for them to illuminate the fantastic dramas of Europe in 
this moment — the divided loyalties of the soldier exile, or the tragic 
uncertainties of human beings who may never again meet or even dis- 
cover one trace of those who, two months back, were living husbands, 
wives or sons. Europe is full of strange pilgrims groping for such knowl- 
edge among strangers like themselves; men and women are ceaselessly 
moving by any means from place to place, across frontiers and over 
forbidden boundaries, with less to guide them than brute instinct. 
Nothing perhaps in any record, certainly nothing in any drama, was 
ever like it before. Who could have foretold that the mass impulse of 
war would have brought such utter isolation to the individual? The 
English dramatist with his Riviera villa who comes home lying for a 
fortnight on the coals in a tramp collier’s hold, or the Frenchman who 
one week is owner of his Paris playhouse and turning money away, 
and the next is stretched on the deck of a bombed fishing-smack, are 
the almost happy figures and comedians of this incredible time. Else- 
where on the same stage, among the fallen, pass the living dead. 
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For when the tales of escape have been recorded, and the long list 
of exiled notabilities compiled, they include only a fraction of Western 
Europe’s poets and intellectuals, painters and playwrights, musicians 
and actors and directors. Those especially who work in such a sphere 
as theatre, and whose personal movement is for that reason circum- 
scribed, would seem to have slipped most completely into the un- 
known. How can we bring them any comfort? Even to name them in 
print, or express the solicitude we feel for them personally, may thrust 
them into notoriety and bring them misfortune. I could myself write 
down fifty names, many of which the reader would recognize, of 
German and French men of letters caught up in the Western struggle, 
no word of whom has come through. These were international com- 
rades in a war against nationalism, until suddenly and even in many 
cases bloodlessly they were overwhelmed. Granted that they live, 
have they any actual contact with any world they can understand? 
Most of them are non-political men who have no International but 
that of their own mind. Have they any hope of a cultural survival else- 
where, such as we in this island possess at the time of writing? Do 
they know that we still read their books and poems, and perform their 
plays and music? Or are they destined one by one to be drawn below 
the surface of a viscous flood of mediocrity, which in years of political 
advance has given nothing to the spirit of man? 

The answers are dark and doubtful; for to say Europe is returning 
to the Middle Ages is a commonplace that hopelessly understates the 
fact. Nothing in mediaeval life that was noble is accessible to these 
new prisoners in the wall of their own minds. And what can be the 
doom of physical imprisonment beside this liberty to be oneself, alone, 
with no one to see or heed or listen? The refugee era is over, like the 
era of the anti-Nazi play; what remains is for the refugee to seek refuge 
within himself, and that is a major tragedy of mankind, now unfold- 
ing. Only beyond tragedy is hope again. 

This is the scene that passes visibly, and is not played and cannot 
be played as yet on any stage. We shall judge the value of existing 
theatre, drama and acting alike, by their awareness of the scene and 
their capacity to comment truly though indirectly upon it. In a sense, 
theatre has always been chorus to history, chorus to myth. It is now 
chorus to an ultimate and overshadowing conflict whose catastrophe 
(in the only true and hopeful sense of the word) draws nearer. 
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Hollywood Forecast 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


eta during the sun-drenched days and cool tropic nights 
of last summer was in more than its usual quandary. If the 
theatre has never been able to answer the question of what the pub- 
lic wants in the more ponderable field of play production, it is hardly 
surprising that the moguls of the picture industry, counting their 
unhatched chickens by the millions of dollars and facing an unseen 
audience of eighty million a week, are overcome with almost continu- 
ous jitters. Today with Europe and Asia falling to pieces and no one 
knowing what the next election will bring, with costs and competition 
on the increase and income on the wane, two schools of thought pre- 
ponderate: one group, wrapped in gloom, predicts dire events; the 
other, cheerful as the weather, sees in the possible handicaps, curtail- 
ments and relative hardships of the times, unlimited possibilities for 
experiment and adventure. 

That readjustment is necessary in the face of world conditions, 
everyone agrees, and one move in that direction is discernible — a 
tendency which is both financial and aesthetic. Bored and maddened 
by the complexities of top-heavy organization in the major studios, 
the more independent directors are stepping out on their own — 
financing and producing as well as directing their own pictures and 
distributing them through United Artists or otherwise. Even in the 
major studios the movement toward ‘unit production’ is becoming 
increasingly marked — a movement full of promise for the industry 
since it gives the individual director more freedom, challenges his 
creative gift and makes for speed and economy in production. The 
producer-director, working in close cooperation with a writer whom he 
has chosen because his work is inspiring and sympathetic, can meet 
each production problem with the minimum of time wasted. 

The increasing responsibility which the unit system gives the 
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RKO 





THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED 


Sidney Howard’s Pulitzer Prize play comes before the cameras for the third 
time with Charles L aughton in the role of the Italian wine-grower in the 
Napa Valley of California. Carole Lombard plays his ‘mail- order’ wife and 
William Gargan, as the migratory farm hand, completes the triangle. Erich 
Pommer produced the film for RKO and Garson Kanin directed. 
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WILFRID LAWSON PASTOR HALL 
This English film, based on the life of Pastor Niemoeller, is the most out- 
spoken anti-Nazi picture yet produced. It is sponsored in this country by 
James Roosevelt and released through United Artists. 
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director is all to the good, for Hollywood is undoubtedly the director’s 
world. In spite of the dazzling prominence of cinema stars, it is the 
director who is the chief creative element on the lot — the director and 
the technician. The technician is perhaps even less hampered in the 
expression of his particular genius than the director himself. As one 
writer-producer said in melancholy tones, pointing to a delicate and 
beautiful ‘still’ of a desert scene hanging in his office, ‘The camera 
man is never told his picture is “too good”’. He can go the limit!’ The 
writer, the hired director, the actor with directorial ambitions, has 
those forty million consumers thrown in his teeth at every turn. 
‘They’ will not understand. ‘They’ must be amused. ‘They’ want a 
happy ending. 

Yet in spite of the concerted efforts of the movie lords to ‘give 
people what they want’ and to control the erratic inventiveness of 
artists hired at vast expense to adorn their pay-rolls but not to disturb 
their slumbers, evolution if not revolution has found its way into the 
very heart of vested interest. The last decade has seen the movies 
sweep forward into adult life, has seen incredible technical develop- 
ments, exciting experiments and real accomplishment. It is to be 
hoped that the war will not stop this progress. But, in the upper 
brackets of Hollywood, fear sits entrenched. The moguls tremble in 
their streamlined offices and cry out, more loudly than ever, that the 
public wants pap and nothing but pap. There will be, in the coming 
season, a great outpouring of treacle, but it will not completely swamp 
the good work being done. In spite of panics and retreat, there will be 
much excellent and exciting work. The last few years have proved 
beyond argument that ideas, imagination, originality have their 
market value. Fortunately Hollywood has a number of directors 
trained in the field who are endowed with these qualities and others 
who have come from far to enrich a community which boasts some of 
the finest brains, intellectually, technically, artistically, that the 
country can produce. 

Heading the list is one who has become, even in his own lifetime, 
a fable and a tradition. Charles Chaplin returns at last in a picture 
violently current and challenging and, in many ways, novel. In it he 
plays the dual role of victim and dictator and for the first time speaks 
intelligible words, words which, if whispered rumor is correct, are most 
bitterly to the point. For the first time also, Charlot, the beloved of all 
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nations and races, will be banned from great sections of the world 
where once, under the aegis of the despised democracies, men were 
able to pursue their avocations in peace and were permitted to laugh 
to their hearts’ content at the most disarming of modern comics. 

The Great Dictator is an outstanding example of a one-man produc- 
tion in the moving picture field. Mr. Chaplin writes, produces, directs, 
composes the score, and acts in his own pictures. He has long been a 
benevolent dictator in his own world, a position won by his pre- 
eminence as an artist. The incomparable Charlot with his derby hat 
and outsized shoes, his timidity, pathos, aspiration and loving-kind- 
ness is one of the finest creations of our day. It is a curious, indeed a 
macabre, fate that has cast the fanatic who has hurled the modern 
world to death and destruction in the mold of the century’s favorite 
clown. It will be fascinating to see what Mr. Chaplin himself will do 
with this sardonic resemblance. He is handling dynamite in a world on 
fire. Whatever he does will not be negligible. 

After a summer which saw the release of three anti-Nazi films — 
Four Sons, The Mortal Storm, The Man I Married and the re-issue of 
Confessions of a Nazi Spy, the studios have become wary of what they 
now euphemistically call militaristic plays. With the exception of The 
Great Dictator there will be only a few important releases of the kind 
this winter, among them Escape, Ethel Vance’s successful story of the 
spiriting away of a woman from a German concentration camp — a 
novel which should make exciting screen material. Nazimova will 
play the actress-mother who is caught and imprisoned by the Gestapo. 
Robert Taylor as her son and Norma Shearer as the Countess who is 
unwillingly drawn into the adventure head a cast which Mervyn 
LeRoy directs and which includes such distinguished foreign actors as 
Albert and Elsa Basserman. One of Ernst Toller’s last plays forms the 
basis for Pastor Hall, James Roosevelt’s first independent production, 
in which Wilfrid Lawson plays a German minister who defies the Nazi 
powers. 

Another interesting project connected with Europe today is 
Walter Wanger’s Foreign Correspondent. Alfred Hitchcock directs this 
film, inspired by Vincent Sheean’s Personal History, and concerned 
with the adventures of a newspaper correspondent in a war-infested 
world. It forms a sort of pendant to Erich Maria Remarque’s Flotsam, 
a picture of the dispossessed peoples who are harried from country to 
country, from city to city, as a result of this most ruthless of all wars. 
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Loew and Lewin are starting their production schedule propitiously 
with John Cromwell and Talbot Jennings working together on this, 
the firm’s first offering. John Cromwell’s quiet, masterful direction of 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois is still fresh in moviegoers’ minds. Both Mr. 
Cromwell and Mr. Jennings — whose screen plays for Mutiny on the 
Bounty and The Good Earth will be remembered — are theatre men 
who have worked long in the motion picture field and have thoroughly 
mastered its techniques. They are well equipped to handle the con- 
troversial and constantly changing material with which a script such 
as Flotsam necessarily deals. 

John Cromwell believes, as do many directors, that novels, stories 
or biographies are better material for the screen than stage plays. 
Each year, however, there are a number of Broadway plays which 
belie the rule and turn out to be successful films. Sidney Howard’s 
They Knew What They Wanted is a case in point. This play, which has 
already been screened twice before and has, of course, had many stage 
productions, yet promises to be one of the noteworthy pictures of the 
coming season. Produced by Eric Pommer for RKO, it is directed by 
that young hopeful of stage and screen, Garson Kanin. A graduate of 
George Abbott’s informal academy, he came to Hollywood in 1936, 
very quickly worked his way to the front rank of young directors, and 
has recently won particularly favorable notices for his deft handling of 
that giddy farce-comedy My Favorite Wife. Charles Laughton and 
Carole Lombard, with a vast array of cast and staff, went on location in 
Napa Valley where Sidney Howard’s Joe grew grapes along the sunny 
hillsides and where young people invariably fall in love by the light 
of the moon. Mr. Howard’s somewhat unvarnished tale has never 
been completely acceptable on the screen and for a while the title 
itself, long banned, was in dispute. Judicious adjustment of moot 
points combined with argument and persuasion will bring They Knew 
What They Wanted to the screen, with title intact and only such 
changes as the times and the Code make necessary. The screen 
adaptation has been done with loyal devotion by Robert Ardrey, the 
young playwright who received last spring the first Sidney Howard 
memorial award and in whose plays — Casey Jones, How to Get Tough 
About It and Thunder Rock — Howard had been much interested. 
California will also serve as background for the long promised filming 
of John Steinbeck’s Tortilla Flat in which Spencer Tracy will play the 
lead and King Vidor will fill the director’s chair. 
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Another play — or rather play-sequence — which promises rich 
rewards on the screen is Walter Wanger’s release of four of Eugene 
O’Neill’s one-acters, The Long Voyage Home, The Moon of the Carib- 
bees, In the Zone and Bound East for Cardiff, brought together as one 
story under the title of the first of the group. The film is directed by 
John Ford with Dudley Nichols preparing the screen version. Ford 
and Nichols form a team whose close association has produced such 
films as The Lost Patrol, The Informer and The Plough and the Stars. 
The players in The Long Voyage Home attest Mr. Ford’s flair for cast- 
ing. Thomas Mitchell heads the list which includes Wilfrid Lawson, 
Barry Fitzgerald, Arthur Shields, as fine a collection of old salts as 
could be desired. A large, cannily selected supporting cast will sail the 
Caribbean, dock in London, Baltimore and points south, and re-create 
under John Ford’s captaincy the tragic, human and humorous picture 
which O’Neill painted so vividly. 

Watching directors is perhaps as good a way as any other of 
gauging the value of forthcoming pictures, especially when that 
director is financing as well as directing a script of his own choice. 
Frank Capra’s next venture will be Meet ohn Doe, written for him by 
Robert Riskin with Gary Cooper and Barbara Stanwyck in the leads. 
Here again a director-writer team with many favored pictures to its 
credit is at work. /¢ Happened One Night, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, 
You Can't Take It With You and Mr. Smith Goes to Washington are 
among the many films which show Capra’s directorial gift. His humor 
and homely wit, his understanding of the American scene, lend par- 
ticular appropriateness to his choice of a subject which deals with the 
life of that average citizen, the man in the street known legally as 
John Doe. Slavko Vorkapich, whose montages in Mr. Smith gave 
emotional impact to the Washington sequences, will also work with 
Capra on this film. Hollywood rumor has it that this will be the 
picture of the year, and if previous performance counts, the rumor 
may well be authenticated. Another film which, good or bad, will be 
watched for with keen interest, will be Orson Welles’ Citizen Kane 
which was in process of very secret production on the RKO lot in late 
July. Mr. Welles who on first arrival in Hollywood took rather heavily 
to the spotlight, with a special growth of beard and much fancy pub- 
licity, has become quiet and serious. He is writer and director of this, 
his first film, in which he also plays the leading role, and if he succeeds 
as well on the screen as he did with his early Mercury Theatre produc- 
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tions in New York, Citizen Kane should be something to see when it is 
finally released. 

Americana, with an added element of South Americana, will hold 
a major place in the season’s output this year as it did last. The little 
red, white and blue banners, pennants and badges bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘THANK GOD WE’RE AMERICANS’ which have blossomed 
out on the newsstands and souvenir counters in the middle west voice 
the current popular turn towards a sort of smug nationalism which 
some of the lesser films exploit. The major pictures, however, which 
illustrate America’s background and present American ideals are 
based on a very different emotion. They spring from a growing respect 
for the heroism of the pioneers who built this country through years of 
struggle and illustrate the increasing need of re-dedication to the 
ideals of freedom — political, religious, individual —in which this 
country was cradled. Last year’s 4be Lincoln in Illinois was such a 
film. This year Twentieth Century-Fox is launching Brigham Young, 
a mammoth picture based on the life of the Mormon leader and 
showing the struggle of that particular group to build a world in which 
they could live their own lives. The burning of Nauvoo in Illinois and 
the great trek of 20,000 people to Salt Lake makes epic material which 
Fox is reported to have spent a million and a quarter, under Kenneth 
Macgowan’s supervision, in recreating on the screen. Louis Bromfield 
provided the script, and the film company built a city of 250 tents at 
Lone Pine, California, imported 24 yoke of oxen from Mexico, reversed 
Brigham’s prophecy of making the desert blossom like the rose by 
reducing a fertile valley to desolation and then restoring it to its 
original state. The famous plague of crickets, from which the Mormons 
were saved by the timely and surely heaven-sent arrival of a huge 
flock of sea-gulls, is graphically pictured, and much magnificent 
California scenery acts as stand-in for the Utah of pioneer days. Dean 
Jagger, known to Broadway for his Jesse James and other western 
roles, plays Brigham Young; Tyrone Power and Linda Darnell are the 
film’s particular stars. 

Earlier in time but equally rich in American lore will be Columbia’s 
The Howards of Virginia derived from Elizabeth Page’s documented 
novel of the American Revolution called The Tree of Liberty. Produced 
and directed by Frank Lloyd, it has made use of Williamsburg, 
Virginia, so beautifully and accurately restored by Rockefeller funds, 
as a background for the story in which Cary Grant and Martha Scott 
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play the leads with a cast including Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Alan 
Marshall and Richard Carlson in support. 

Westerns are of course a stock in trade of the movie industry. 
Cowboys, in these degenerate days, earn better money and live a 
softer life imitating cowboys in the studios than plying their once 
romantic profession in the great open spaces. Hollywood boasts a 
large population of the genuine article — men who have turned from 
the plains to the studios to make the run-of-the-mill westerns which 
feed the little-boy hunger of the nation for adventure, danger and 
gallantry. They also play their parts in the super-westerns such as 
that promised from the Warner studios, depicting the Santa Fé Trail, 
and Jack Small’s projected biography of the greatest hero of them 
all, Kit Carson, starring Jon Hall. To satisfy the current narcissistic 
complex of the nation, the studios are calling the roll of the states. 
Twentieth Century-Fox has led this season’s march past with Mary- 
land, a tremendous production in technicolor. Columbia promises to 
show us Arizona on which more than two million has already been 
spent — not without grief and tears. Written by Clarence Budington 
Kelland and directed by Wesley Ruggles, much of the film was shot 
on location at Tucson and other appropriate spots. Columbia fears 
that it will not get its money back, but the public will surely get its 
money’s worth of action, scenery and adventure. Virginia is coming 
from the Paramount premises, with E. H. Griffith in command and 
Madeleine Carroll and Fred MacMurray starring, while Montana by 
C. B. Glasscock and Wyoming from Twentieth Century-Fox are also 
to be heard from in this Presidential year. 

In all this Americana excitement New York will not be neglected. 
The eternal theme of youth’s struggle against the indifference, the 
cruelty, the terror of the great metropolis will have no less than three 
different presentations, if plans are carried out. Aben Kandel’s novel 
City for Conquest has been filmed at Warners’ under Anatol Litvak’s 
directorial eye with James Cagney and Ann Sheridan as protagonists 
and Frank Craven in the role of raisonneur. Elmer Rice’s Two on an 
Island, produced by the Playwrights’ Company on Broadway last 
season, has been acquired by RKO and will be presented by Eric 
Pommer with Ginger Rogers as the girl. (Miss Rogers, by the way, is 
also slated for Kitty Foyle, Christopher Morley’s disillusioned heroine, 
under the RKO banner.) The new firm of Loew and Lewin has Odets’ 
New York nocturne Night Music in its pocket and hopes to see it on 
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the screen before the coming season has run its full course. 

Recent Broadway hits also have their place in the season’s offer- 
ing. Already Our Town, Thornton Wilder’s Pulitzer Prize play, is 
delighting movie audiences while The Philadelphia Story and No Time 
for Comedy, with a year on Broadway and a year of touring to their 
credit, have had a final fling in the grandiose quarters prepared for 
them in Hollywood. MGM built a ‘palatial residence’ on one of its 
huge sound stages where George Cukor guided a reformed but ever 
high-spirited Katharine Hepburn through her, by now, familiar role 
in Philip Barry’s comedy of Philadelphia manners. At Warners, 
James Stewart and Rosalind Russell made No Time for Comedy under 
William Keighley’s directorial eye, a combination to do justice to 
S. N. Behrman’s statement of the writer’s dilemma today. 

A play of an older vintage has been in the making in London during 
these hectic war days. Bernard Shaw’s Major Barbara, directed as 
was the super-successful Pygmalion by Gabriel Pascal, has been 
struggling with new and assorted production problems induced by 
war and black-out which the Battle of Britain must have greatly 
increased if not made insuperable. Robert Morley, Wendy Hiller and 
Emlyn Williams are among the familiar names in the cast. In England 
also MGM has been filming Dorothy Sayers’ Busman’s Honeymoon 
(now called Haunted Honeymoon) with Robert Montgomery, Con- 
stance Cummings and Leslie Banks. The shooting was completed 
before Mr. Montgomery went to France so that it is to be hoped Lord 
Peter Wimsey will have come safely out of the war zone before the 
fighting became too intense. Of English origin, but laid in the Java 
sea — and filmed at Paramount — is Joseph Conrad’s Victory. John 
Cromwell has directed it, with Fredric March as the central character 
and Betty Field as the woman in the case. Another English author is 
represented by Bette Davis’ latest vehicle, The Letter, taken from 
Somerset Maugham’s play and directed by William Wyler. 

Biographies, which have been among the more important of recent 
films, seem somewhat less spectacular in the future line-up. Warners 
have been working on a life of Paul Julius Reuter, the founder of the 
International News Agency which bears his name. The film is called 
A Dispatch from Reuters and is in charge of Henry Blanke and William 
Dieterle, the producer-director team responsible for Pasteur, Zola and 
Suarez. Edward G. Robinson and Edna Best will be starred. Warners’ 
The Lady With Red Hair promises a whole collection of biographical 
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sketches from the theatre’s past, headed by Miriam Hopkins as Mrs, 
Leslie Carter. It will be directed by Kurt Bernhardt, whose first Amer- 
ican film, My Love Came Back, was one of the summer’s surprise hits, 

Musicals seem to all the worried Hollywood officials fairly safe as 
war-escape materials, and so the season opened with a flourish with 
Universal’s version of George Abbott’s The Boys from Syracuse. George 
Abbott himself, as producer-director, puts Too Many Girls through 
their paces at a Pottowatami College built all over an RKO sound 
stage. Down Argentine Way, promised by Fox, will have Carmen 
Miranda in it, as well as Alice Faye, Charlotte Greenwood and Don 
Ameche, and will be generally lavish and violently rhythmic. Alex- 
ander Korda’s contribution in the musical vein will be New Wine, 
based on the life of Franz Schubert. Universal will not fail to release 
one or more Deanna Durbin films; MGM promises J Married an 
Angel; Paramount, Rhythm on the River with Bing Crosby, Mary 
Martin and Oscar Levant. These are only a few of the musicals 
scheduled. Among the farces, the most promising is Go West, a study 
in vaudevilleana and lunacy which is at the moment being concocted 
by those super-professors of Comic Art and Science, the Marx Broth- 
ers in person. From France, tragically enough, will come one last bit 
of gaiety in a Marcel Pagnol film using the cast of Harvest and The 
Baker's Wife and entitled Schpountz. The play is reported to be a 
take-off on American film-making, a schpountz being one who thinks 
he has glamour but lacks it. A Giono film and pictures done in Spain 
before the war are also promised. 

And, finally, all the screen’s multiple arts and crafts will be united 
in Walt Disney’s long-awaited release of Fantasia. Disney, who is 
perhaps the most astonishing director of them all, will for the first 
time use human actors in conjunction with the inimitable creations of 
his pencil, brush and camera. They will move to the music of Beet- 
hoven, Dukas, Tchaikowsky and other masters, music selected by 
Leopold Stokowski and recorded under his baton by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra. Once more Walt Disney will forge ahead into 
unexplored territory, bringing into play the unique artistic imagina- 
tion and supreme technical skill that have set him apart as one of the 
most important creative forces in the cinema today. 

From The Great Dictator to Fantasia, the season in Hollywood 


promises well. 
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PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


Jane Austen’s charming comedy of the matrimonial manners and morals of 
her day has been made into an unexpectedly delightful picture in the Hunt 
Stromberg production, directed by Robert Z. Leonard for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Laurence Olivier is dashing and altogether acceptable as the arro- 
gant Mr. Darcy, and Greer Garson, removing the mantle of Mrs. Chips 
for the gowns of the early 1800’s, is a winning Elizabeth. In the scene above, 
three of the Bennett girls (Maureen O’Sullivan, Greer Garson and Marsha 
Hunt) await the arrival of a new suitor with more restrained but no less vio- 
lent excitement than that displayed by their mother (Mary Boland), whose 
ambition to marry off her five daughters is an all-consuming passion. 
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United Artists 





WALTER WANGER 





THE LONG VOYAGE HOME 


Walter W anger, one of the most progressive of the modern film producers, 
goes pioneering again with his production of The Long Vovage Home, which 
is based on four of the Eugene O'Neill one-act plays, originally produced | in 
the old Provincetown Theatre. To do full j Justice to these dramas of the sea 
and of seafaring men, Mr. Wanger engaged an impressive group of artists and 
technicians Dudley Nichols, to adapt the plays; John Ford, to direct, and 
a cast which includes such stalwart players as Thomas Mitchell (leading the 
revels above), Wilfrid Lawson, and Barry Fitzgerald and Arthur Shields of 
Abbey Theatre fame, with Mildred Natwick on the distaff side. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 


Another Walter Wanger release, which is breaking box-office records wher- 
ever it is shown, is Alfred Hitchcock’s stunning production of Foreign Corre- 
spondent. Mr. Hitchcock has directed this tale of high international intrigue 
with uncanny skill, using his camera and his imagination to such brilliant 
effect that audiences are seldom conscious of the tricks he is playing upon 
their intelligence and their emotions. Joel McCrea, as the American reporter 
involved in a seething vortex of European espionage, is seen here in a tense 
moment with Albert Basserman playing the role of a Dutch diplomat who 
has been drugged and hidden by his captors in a lonely windmill. 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG 


Darryl Zanuck’s epic picturization of the life and times of the leader of the 
Mormons is one of the many pictures on the American scene which Holly- 
wood expects to release this year. Dean Jagger plays the part of Brigham 
Young and the large cast includes T yrone Power and Linda Darnell, who are 
starred, Brian Donlevy, Mary Astor and Vincent Price. The film was di- 
rected by Henry Hathaway; Kenneth Macgowan acted as associate producer 
and Louis Bromfield wrote the story on w thich the movie is based. 











The Group Theatre 


In Its Tenth Year: A Critical Estimate 





JOHN GASSNER 


ELEBRATIONS are inappropriate in the desperate world in which 

we are living, and there will probably be no extraordinary 
festivities in November when the Group Theatre begins its tenth 
year. But this fact should not disturb that valiant organization, since 
the meetings that launched it on its notable career took place in 
another dreary and desperate year, twelve months after the historic 
stock market disaster. After a difficult, financially unstable decade, 
it is nonetheless generally recognized that the Group Theatre’s history 
constitutes one of the brightest chapters in our theatre. 

The Group has not been particularly successful in finding a 
critical understanding of its approach and its problems; it has been 
subjected to uncritical rhapsodies, on the one hand, and deprecatory, 
vague skepticism, on the other. Actually, however, the truth is simple 
and clear: namely, that the Group’s work was grounded in the prin- 
ciple of collectivism in art and life, with due respect, at the same time, 
for individual self-realization and democratic procedure. 

In the middle-’twenties, a number of young people who appeared 
in various Theatre Guild productions discovered that they had com- 
mon interests. The ‘new art’ in the theatre propounded variously by 
Gordon Craig and Stanislavski, which had by now spread to this 
country, had one aim in common — namely, that all the arts of the 
theatre must be completely integrated in a production. Artists worth 
their salt subscribed to this principle, and many extended it in practice 
by striving for community theatres and permanent acting companies. 
It was not extraordinary then that Harold Clurman, fresh from Paris, 
should have been fired by Jacques Copeau’s community theories of 
acting, and that Lee Strasberg should have immersed himself in the 
Stanislavski ‘system’. In the winter of 1928 these progressive young 
artists and their associates began a seventeen-week rehearsal period on 
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two strongly stylized, uncommercial plays, and a number of the 
actors were actually included in a short-lived experimental Theatre 
Guild studio which aroused interest with its production of the Soviet 
play Red Rust. By then, however, collectivism in the theatre reached 
a clearer definition, probably under the stimulus of the social idealism 
of the period, and the upshot of a series of meetings that began in the 
fall of 1930 was a resolve to establish a true ‘group theatre’ which 
would embrace a great deal more than the idea of simply acting 
together. 

In April 1931 Harold Clurman drew up a provocative program 
for submission to the Theatre Guild’s Board of Directors, in the hope 
that the Guild would give his company the permanent status of a 
First Studio. This was not to be, and the Group became an independ- 
ent organization. Clurman’s ‘Plans for a First Studio’, however, re- 
mains a classic statement of first principles. The theatre, if it is to be 
an art, must have ‘singleness of meaning and direction’. It ‘must 
create from the chaos which is the common experience of its members 
an expression that will have . . . an identity and a significance with 
which people, sharing the common experience, may sense their kinship 
and to which they can attach themselves’. Its artists must be ‘con- 
fident all the time that the thing that binds them together must be a 
reflection of a sentiment that animates many people in the world 
about them’. This ‘thing’, it was evident from both Clurman’s state- 
ment and the Group’s later history, was to be the collective way of 
life and of art: ‘The generations before us seemed to have been 
strenuously individualistic without believing very steadily in any 
particular good for their individuals. . . . We believe that the indi- 
vidual can achieve his fullest stature only through the identification 
of his own good with the good of his group, a group which he himself 
must help to create.’ It would be difficult to find a more comprehensive 
definition of the Group’s subsequent policy as exemplified by its close 
unity, its partiality for plays that had reference to social realities, and 
its persistent discovery or underscoring of such meanings in every 


script selected for production. 
Clurman’s program, moreover, recognized the importance of the 


individual in the collective enterprise. The actor was expected to 
develop himself continually, instead of contenting himself with super- 
ficial success. The actors spent their summers together, engaged in 
mutual criticism, and participated in special productions not intended 
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for Broadway or in experimentation with scenes from plays. In order 
to make such an enterprise possible the Group kept its actors on an 
annual salary basis for six years, even adjusting the scale in accordance 
with the needs of its individuals. Nor did actors have to prove their 
adequacy at their first reading of a part, as is customary on Broadway; 
instead, they were enabled to grow into their roles under sympathetic 
guidance, and for the early education of the group, Lee Strasberg, in 
particular, proved himself an accomplished teacher. It is not surprising 
then that the Group developed many young actors of sterling quality, 
as well as directors like Harold Clurman, Robert Lewis and Elia 
Kazan, and that its ensemble received unstinted acclaim; it was not 
unusual for critics to refer to the Group as the best acting company in 
America. Incidentally, too, the same painstaking ‘group’ approach 
was contemplated for the playwright in the 1931 program, which held 
that the organization ‘should not confine itself to doctoring his plays 
but criticize them, not simply criticize them but come to grips with 
him on fundamentals — in other words, actually collaborate with 
him’. It was precisely such collaboration that Odets received. 

The Group has been chary of calling its methods the ‘Stanislavski 
system’. Nevertheless, no other theatre has adhered so closely to 
Stanislavski’s approach to acting. The Group actor realizes, among 
other things, that he must recreate a given situation in terms of his 
personal associations, and that he must perfect sense memory, as when 
that superb actor Morris Carnovsky acquired his gait in Golden Boy, 
in which he played the old Italian father, by striving to realize what 
would happen to a body shoving a fruit wagon for years. The actor 
must develop to the highest degree his ability to find inner justification 
for his conduct, to believe what he is saying or doing; he must master 
the kernel or spine of his role until it assumes a distinctness that is the 
acme of individuality or personality. He is expected to place himself in 
a ‘circle’ which keeps him real to himself, at the same time making 
sure that he is responding to the other characters on the stage instead 
of merely addressing their ears. Characteristic of this approach are 
Clurman’s recorded injunctions during rehearsals of Rocket to the 
Moon: ‘The spine of the character should be found by the actor 
himself. What’s the simplest thing an actor can do today? He knows 
immediately he’s talking about his [own] life.’ Toencourage a maximum 
realization of each role in terms of the actor’s personal experience, 
Clurman exhorted them to express themselves freely: ‘If you feel the 
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impulse to do something, to do more than is called for, do it. If you 
are doing too much, I’ll stop you.’ 

It is necessary only to add one cardinal element to the Group’s 
production procedure — namely, the realization of the social signifi- 
cance of the play and of its parts. No one must regard the play or the 
role as an isolated experience, but virtually as a social one. Thus the 
larger content of the dentist’s love story in Rocket to the Moon was for 
its director, Mr. Clurman, the thesis ‘that the free exercise of the 
passion of love is impossible in middle-class life today’. Clurman’s 
introductions to Odets’ published plays teem with such references to 
the purport of the playwright’s fable. Golden Boy, according to its 
director, was ‘the picture of a great fight — a fight in which we are 
all involved, whatever our profession or craft. What the golden boy of 
this allegory is fighting for is a place in the world as an individual; 
what he wants is to free his ego from the scorn that attaches to 
“nobodies”’ in a society in which every activity is viewed in the light 
of a competition.’ 

Any evaluation of the Group Theatre is impossible without at 
least this fractional analysis of its approach, which has made it not 
only a redoubtable producing organization and a repository of impres- 
sive acting talent but also the only social theatre of our day that has 
refused to content itself, in the main, with presenting elementary, one- 
dimensional conflicts. Clurman, for example, criticized the Theatre 
Union because it thought that ‘one aspect of the whole thing which is 
the art of the theatre is enough’. Whatever the future of the Group 
may prove to be at a time when we can only regard the future of all 
civilization with a shudder, its past has been honorable and fruitful. 
Confirmation of this fact, regardless of any esoteric contribution 
that the Group or its friends may claim, is abundantly present. It 
developed the most important new playwright of the ’ thirties, Odets; 
it introduced Saroyan to the theatre; it produced notable experi- 
mental plays like The Case of Clyde Griffiths, Fohnny Johnson and 
My Heart’s in the Highlands; and it was largely, if not wholly, respon- 
sible for the rise of such outstanding actors as Franchot Tone, 
Morris Carnovsky, John Garfield, Elia Kazan and Luther Adler. 
However, every enterprise suffers from the limitations or problems 
imposed upon it by its approach, and a survey of the Group’s noble 
record must take account of some understandable shortcomings. 

Although comedy is one of the potent forms of social drama, this 
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theatre has thus far found few occasions to exploit its actors’ im- 
pressive comic talent. Perhaps, too, the Group would have been 
in a sounder financial condition if it had successfully tapped the 
resources of comedy. Its commendable immersion in social signifi- 
cances also left that organization vulnerable when the social picture 
no longer held out any direct hope of social change for the better, and 
even before then. Almost unavoidably, in presenting social plays 
devoid of simple and direct militancy — that is, allegories, so to speak, 
or oblique social commentaries — the Group Theatre often favored 
weighty but foggy dramas. This was conspicuously the case in such 
items as Gentlewoman, Gold Eagle Guy, Weep for the Virgins, Casey 
Jones, Thunder Rock and Night Music. At the same time, the Group’s 
insistence on discovering social significances in everything it touched 
led to occasional straining of effect without actually achieving the 
desired clarification. A supposedly significant but fugitive detail, like 
a minor character’s longing for window curtains in Night Music, may 
too often elude attention; it may not be safely expected to exemplify 
the central meaning of a play. Symbolism or allegory often possesses 
an esoteric character, and to communicate it to an audience it is not 
sufficient to assume an air of profundity. When the actors perform 
certain movements or scenes slowly and with high seriousness, they 
do not actually convey any meanings that the playwright has failed 
to precipitate completely in his script. Moreover, such emphases may 
labor the point unnecessarily, retarding its tempo and giving it a 
lumbering pretentiousness such as prevailed in a frequently beautiful 
play and production like Night Music. Lightness of touch, in fact, has 
not been one of the Group’s virtues. 

High tragedy has not been conspicuous in its repertory, which has 
favored little people and their problems, consequently keeping Group 
audiences on the plains and in the depths instead of lifting them to 
the heights, as the theatre must do at least now and then. Nor has 
this organization given sufficient scope to the imagination. That the 
company is abundantly endowed with this faculty was apparent in 
My Heart's in the Highlands and Fohnny Fohnson. But the realism 
that has dominated the Group’s approach to acting appears to have 
inhibited inventiveness or freedom of treatment. A certain heavi- 
ness was apparent in the staging of Fohnny Fohnson, and despite 
the fine fantastication of Lee Strasberg’s production idea many of the 
performances lagged or seemed pedestrian. Although the productions 
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of Thunder Rock and Night Music were effective whenever some actor 
evoked that veracity of characterization which is the Group’s crown- 
ing glory, they somehow lacked the free flow of imaginative beauty. 
The treatment tended to be solemn rather than inspired. 

The staging of Casey ones should have evoked folk poetry and 
theatrical opulence, instead of contenting itself with a flatly realistic 
presentation of a drab plot. In all such instances the scenic designer, 
Mordecai Gorelik, was sufficiently creative, but other elements of the 
production fell short of his achievement, due perhaps to the com- 
pany’s realistic orientation rather than to any flaw in the director. It 
may also be noted that enthusiasm for the ‘little man’ has encour- 
aged a certain sentimentalization of the weak and foolish in Group 
productions; this was evident in the casting and direction of the 
heroines in Rocket to the Moon and Gentle People, as well as in the text 
of the plays. These characters were far less appealing and ‘significant’ 
than its directors seem to have believed; it was only too easy to dismiss 
them as trite and silly girls. 

Regrettable, too, has been the Group Theatre’s avoidance of re- 
vivals to which many of its actors and so brilliant a director as Clur- 
man could have brought new values. Nor has the acting company 
been efficacious in enacting other than proletarian or lower middle- 
class types, most of them markedly and specially metropolitan. 
A notable example was the otherwise sensitive production of Paradise 
Lost, which nevertheless failed to convey the representative qualities 
of the American middle-class beyond certain, seemingly exotic, areas 
of New York City. Its predecessor Awake and Sing, on the other hand, 
was plainly a realistic play about the Bronx, apart from its larger 
significance, and Clurman’s staging came as close to perfection as 
anything in the American theatre. It may be no accident that the 
Group Theatre has rarely invaded the road successfully, and its 
influence, too, might have been greater if its productions could have 
been less local in color and tone. It is not impossible to maintain, as 
some people do, that the Lunt acting company has achieved greater 
effectiveness within a much shorter time, and without the seemingly 
herculean labors of the Group. No doubt the redoubtable Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne deserve much of the credit, but their company’s 
greater elasticity and its unprovincial character have furthered its 
success immeasurably. Against this claim the Group may well argue 
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that no collection of actors has such a consistent record of deeply 
realized characterizations. But this does not remove the limitations 
of a too localized appeal. 

In its tenth year, this gallant company is at the crossroads; it is 
contemplating some reorganization, and it is considering a broader 
program, possibly based on a more popular price scale. It intends to 
interest itself in anything that is simply good theatre. More than ever, 
too, it disclaims being a cult or ‘mystery’, pointing to the fact that 
even arrivals from Hollywood like Frances Farmer and Jane Wyatt 
found no difficulty in working in harmony with the regular members. 
Owing to its admirable combination of social awareness and respect 
for individuality, it is capable of becoming even more distinctly a 
theatre for varied, broadly acceptable and nationally pervasive 
dramatic experience. It has gone far; now it may be expected, if 
external circumstances permit any growth, to go further. 


The Power Behind the Tone 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


HE ACTOR has only two means of contact with his audience, the 

body which is seen and the voice which is heard. Today’s practice 
in the theatre stresses the importance of the actor’s visual presence and 
supplies it with every kind of reinforcement — ingenious make-up, 
well-designed costume and setting, eloquent lighting. Through all 
the years of a successful career the actor learns and practises the 
magic of visual appeal. Meanwhile the voice is taken for granted by 
the audience, slighted as a rule by the critic, and its cultivation is 
neglected by most players beyond the acquirement of a bagful of vocal 
tricks. And yet nothing is more certain than that the actor reaches up 
to greatness only when every talent and power his body may possess 
is made to converge upon the theatre presence sent out across the 
footlights through an eloquent voice. As Stark Young once wrote in 
THEATRE ARTS: ‘The tone an actor uses can move us more than any 
other thing about him; the word he speaks gives the concept; the 
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gesture he makes exhibits a single phenomenon; but the voice may be 
anger itself, or longing, and goes as straight as music does to the same 
emotion in us.’ 

To speak thus of the voice is to have in mind more than the physi- 
cal event that occurs when a column of air, supported from the dia- 
phragm, operates upon the vocal cords and resonates through the 
cavities of the head. It is to have in mind more than the power to pro- 
duce sounds that can be heard clearly everywhere in a theatre. Upon 
the actor’s voice falls the primary responsibility of creating and 
projecting a role in all its individual and social aspects. It must 
establish a mood and mark its subtlest changes; it must convey the 
intricate relationships and intimate tensions set up among the drama- 
tis personae by the action of the play. Above all, it must be capable of 
going beyond the word — of communicating meanings and emotions 
that lie too deep for words. If there is any indisputable theatre truth, 
it is that the voice is the chief channel through which all that an actor 
has thought and imagined and felt about a role is projected to his 
audience. 

The experienced actor knows all this instinctively. His problem 
arises when in endeavoring to create a role he finds that the voice 
he needs, and knows he has, is simply not at his command. What 
makes the problem so difficult then is the fact that most actors have 
little to fall back upon in the way of technical training or continuous 
theatre practice in voice, and must therefore rely on whatever natural 
power and flexibility they may happen to possess. Yet, except in the 
rarest cases, intrinsic capacity for vocal expression will not help the 
actor to melody, range and power, if these have not been developed 
by careful training. And training, begun late, often uncovers not 
only one hurdle but a dozen, unsuspected and disheartening. The 
more obvious and superficial faults and limitations, such as hoarse- 
ness, tight throat, nasality and lack of resonance, are not so hard 
to correct. But these are usually tied up with more deep-seated 
difficulties: tension that is the result of lack of breath control; monot- 
ony that is a product of tone-deafness; narrowness of range in vocal 
effect and peculiarities of intonation that arise because the voice is 
obstinately fixed in certain habitual grooves. And these may be all 
the harder to uproot by the actor’s own unaided efforts because they 
are identified with past successes, they have become part of his public 
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LITTLE JOE DESIGN BY BORIS ARONSON 


Lynn Root’s Negro fantasy with music by Vernon Duke and lyrics by John 
LaTouche should reach Broadway in November. With a cast including Ethel 
Waters, Todd Duncan, Katherine Dunham and her dancers, Litt/e ‘Foe prom- 
ises many pleasures to the fall theatregoer. Mr. Aronson’s design for the 
Backyard Scene shows the Devil’s house on the left, and the Angel’s on the 
right. The telegraph pole over the Angel’s abode somehow takes the shape of 
a cross to lend a note of sanctity to the scene, while over on the Devil's side a 
tree of sinister shape answers with foreboding. 




















CE REE Pty ee A Boe Pete 


LITTLE JOE 


Boris Aronson spent a month ‘on location’ studying the houses of the im- 
| poverished Negroes who are the protagonists of Little Foe. The interior of 
| Joe’s house, which serves as the first scene of the play, is built on a perspec- 
tive to give it extra depth. Multicolored samples of wallpaper serve in place 
of a more conventional wall covering. 
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character as a recognized theatre personage. A bad voice, fortuitously 
associated with a succession of hits, can become a stock-in-trade and 
stand as an almost insuperable barrier across the path to genuine 
theatre eminence. 

It is for these reasons that the skilled professional actor, confronted 
by some apparently insoluble voice difficulty, so often turns to coaches 
whose business it is to know the mysteries of the power that lies behind 
the tone and the means by which this power can be released. While 
their work is frequently enveloped in an aura of special magic, there 
is really nothing essentially new or esoteric in the aims of the profes- 
sional coach or instructor in voice. Good theatre is always the same. 
Despite personal methods, carefully guarded trade secrets and even 
the semi-religious credos sometimes formulated to distinguish one 
system from another, the fundamental objectives are identical: a 
sound and reliable mastery of the mechanics of the voice; freedom and 
flexibility so that the voice responds without conscious effort to ‘the 
inner dictates of mind and imagination’; the ability to make immedi- 
ate contact with an audience by means of a voice that in itself bespeaks 
a compelling theatre presence; the capacity to rise on wings of tone to 
a state of performance in which ‘one does not act, one is’. Technique, 
imaginative power, projection, inspired interpretation — these are 
the goals. 

They usually have to be approached in this order even with the 
supposedly mature artist. As any good director or any professional 
coach will tell you, the actor with years of a successful stage career 
behind him may have to start all over again with the fundamentals 
of voice technique in order to come to grips with some new problem 
of interpretation. There will be new skills to master, and the capacity 
of the instrument to extend wherever the artist’s schooling, whether in 
studio or on stage, has fallen short of its ideal aim ‘to train the me- 
chanics of the voice’, as one teacher puts it, ‘so that there are no 
sounds necessary to the range of human expressiveness that the vocal 
mechanisms cannot produce’. 

It is here that differences of viewpoint and method begin to ap- 
pear. In keeping with our scientific age, one school seeks to reduce 
technique to an exact physical science. Emphasis is placed upon the 
conscious knowledge and mastery of the intricate machinery of the 
voice apparatus, making use of the findings that issue periodically 
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from laboratories of speech. Mechanics and the exact statement of 
theory are stressed with a fervor that approaches the enthusiasm of 
a cult. 

The scientific attack upon the physics of speech has had at least 
two notable results. Laboratory study of the vocal mechanism, of 
recorded sound and of speech peculiarities and defects has revealed 
capacities, effects and a vocal range seldom disclosed by old-line 
theatre methods and the rule of thumb. Just as the scientifically- 
minded painters of modern art, from Monet and Cézanne to the 
schools of Dada and surrealism, stretched the medium by opening up 
new possibilities in paint and canvas, so the analysis of vocal sound 
has revealed qualities and effects which the professional coach has 
been able to develop in the actor’s service. 

The science of voice physics has also stimulated interest in the 
varieties of speech, the many dialects which are actually to be found 
in a supposedly homogeneous country like the United States and the 
almost endless variations which individual persons play upon these 
sectional peculiarities. It has encouraged the development in student 
actors of the useful ability to speak in character no matter what 
regional or racial style they may be called upon to simulate. This study 
in turn has motivated the search for a standard theatre speech, 
grounded in the laws of the physics of the voice, so that the actor may 
know in detail what good speech is and how it is produced. 

How far science can wrestle with such problems without disabling 
the art which it is intended to help is the question, and nowhere is 
this question more pressing than in the professional studio. Where 
rigorous analysis is the method, analysis frequently becomes the goal. 
To master and find specific use for some unusual voice effect fre- 
quently replaces the effort to find the voice for a specific role, the 
voice that most clearly reveals the meaning of the part and most 
eloquently sets forth the inner powers of the actor. There is constant 
danger that the interest in operating the voice consciously as a physi- 
cal mechanism may supplant the deeper purposes which the voice 
ought to subserve. Similarly, one finds pianists so engrossed in the 
bodily mechanics of correct tone production that the meaning of music 
lies for them entirely in the kinesthetic sensations which the act of 
playing produces. 

In the same way, the struggle for an ideal standard speech, scien- 
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tifically grounded, can throw the actor off the track. Perhaps there 
are no perfect voices, nor any one perfect speech. Actors are few and 
far between who do not have some vocal limitation or defect which 
can be rooted out only at the expense of the special qualities which 
make them compelling presences on the stage. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, voice coaching can be so scientific that it ceases to be the art 
which it obviously is intended to be. There is a genuine distinction 
between knowledge for analysis and knowledge for use, and it is the 
latter which the actor requires. The best teachers watch this carefully, 
knowing, as one of them has said, that it is possible to ‘ruin a per- 
sonality by giving it a good voice’. 

Here is the explanation of the fact that the unscientific coaching 
or teaching device frequently produces results which are beyond 
those of a more objective and rigorous approach. Voice teachers who 
ask their students to produce a ‘round, golden tone’ and ‘to keep it 
suspended in mid-air at a distance of eighteen inches from the lips’ 
are talking scientific nonsense. Yet such figures of speech work. For 
they quicken the imagination, they set the body in readiness for a 
fresh attack, and they dispose the mind to recognize the desired effect 
when it comes. Such devices justify themselves by their results. 

Typical of this way of approaching the problem of voice technique 
is a method which borrows freely from the art of singing both at 
points where there are elements in common and where, though the 
relevance is doubtful, the borrowing helps the actor to get on top of 
his problem imaginatively in a way that more logical devices find it 
impossible to do. For example, the method locates the natural speak- 
ing tone of a particular individual (an arbitrary practice itself) and 
arbitrarily calls it ‘F’. The stock theatre emotions — sorrow, co- 
quetry, love, good humor, etc. — are then placed above or below this 
‘natural’ tone according to the remaining pitches in the major scale. 
Anger is low ‘C’, joy high ‘B’, and so on through the octave. Obvi- 
ously the convention, for such it is, will not stand analysis; anger can 
be high in pitch, joy low. But the scale works, not only because it is a 
convenient rule of thumb but because it helps the actor over a serious 
hurdle, teaching him a sense of melody and emotional tone in speech 
and developing the physical ability to sustain tone at a given level. 
Like all conventions, it is used only to be discarded once the results 
become a part of the actor’s habitual equipment. It was Noverre who 
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said in a similar connection, ‘the five positions are good to know and 
better still to forget . . . it is the art of the great dancer to forget 
them gracefully’. 

Another method of handling the voice starts with the same prem- 
ise, the importance of the singing voice as a foundation for tone and 
melody in theatre speech. Instead, however, of conventionalizing 
tone according to the intervals of the major scale and developing 
what amounts to an application of solfeggio, this method starts with 
the ear. The actor first learns to experience voice as a heard thing, and 
to create an inner, critical and creative sense of tone which images in 
an auditory way all of the possibilities of the vocal apparatus. The 
actor develops the capacity to listen inwardly and thus sets up a firm 
mental standard for speech, much as the musician learns to hear with 
his mind the music he sings or plays. The actual techniques of voice 
production are then cultivated as a means of carrying out the orders 
of the creatively trained ear. 

Coupled with this method is the conviction that the voice itself 
is expressive, quite independently of words and the ideas language 
conveys. Inculcate an ear for tone and the vocal techniques by which 
imaged tone can be turned into voice-sound, and the major portion 
of the task of developing emotional expressiveness and communica- 
bility has been accomplished. This philosophy of the nature of voice 
is an interesting amalgam of at least three distinct ideas: the existence 
of a one-to-one correlation between specific feelings and emotions and 
specific voice effects; the James-Lange theory that emotions and their 
concomitant ideas are the products in consciousness of bodily states; 
the thesis that words are conventional symbols grafted on to more 
natural and direct modes of vocal and. pantomimic communication. 
From the strictly scientific standpoint, the first of these theories is 
exceedingly difficult to verify, and the second has by no means won 
universal consent. Here again are teaching formulae which function 
successfully not because they are necessarily or wholly true but be- 
cause they serve to put the actor in a frame of mind to work imagina- 
tively and creatively. As to the third, it states in terms of language 
theory one of the important conclusions of voice training, that the 
voice must be developed consciously by itself, if for no other reason 
than to give the actor the same sense of power over his medium which 
the painter has over pigment and canvas, the musician over his in- 
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strument, the writer over words. The voice teacher and coach have 
learned by experience that the voice ‘becomes more flexible and ex- 
pressive when words are absent than when they are present’. At least, 
the voice must be so treated if its full potentialities are to be un- 
covered. 

That this can be done and the voice still kept in contact with the 
words and ideas which it must ultimately interpret is demonstrated 
by still another approach to the problem of technique. The actor 
starts, not with the voice or with tone, but with the idea or, more 
accurately, the image, a clear picture of the thing that the voice is to 
express. The imagination is first awakened and then trained in the 
technique of creating vivid and fully alive objects and meanings. 
Voice exercises are brought in for the purpose of providing the in- 
strument by means of which this inner experience is expressed and 
projected across the footlights. 

Behind this method lies a philosophy of theatre voice which differs 
radically from the James-Lange approach. ‘The voice is most alive 
when it responds spontaneously to the object of sense perception. . . . 
Keeping the thought alive, fresh and new will insure correct word 
stress.’ Teach an actor ‘to live a character with his body and voice’ 
by getting him first to live that character in the mind. For the ‘inner 
state precedes its expression in body and voice’. 

It is clear that we are up against the age-old dispute between 
those who hold that the instrument must first be shaped and in work- 
ing order before the imagination can operate, and those who hold 
that the imagination must first create in order that the instrument 
may have some reason for going into action. The arguments one way or 
the other can be left to the theorists. For while these conflicting 
emphases in training give rise to contrasting results, in actual prac- 
tice neither theory dominates any method to the exclusion of devices 
and techniques borrowed from the other. 

The reason for this is simple. The actual demands which the 
problems of actors and students of speech make upon the professional 
teacher of necessity produce a relatively free and pragmatic procedure 
into which any device is made to fit if it seems to be needed and will 
work. The result is a healthy eclecticism. Instead of deciding, for ex- 
ample, that words or tone come first, voice or speech, one teacher 
solves the problem by saying, ‘Diction is taken for granted, just as a 
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writer takes for granted the need of a sharp pencil’. If one way of 
going after a desired result works, use it whether the scientist would 
approve or not. If a device that has succeeded before fails with a new 
individual, discard it and work out another suited to his particular 
personality and problem. 

This kind of approach, which is chary on theory and long on prac. 
tical results, works to best advantage with the middle range: an in. 
telligent business man who wants to improve his effectiveness as a 
public speaker; a maturing actress who is having trouble with a given 
role. It demands wide knowledge, the ability to make quick and 
shrewd evaluations, and a variety of teaching skills. Perhaps its only 
limitation is the sacrifice of that impress which a strong personality, 
convinced that his system alone holds the secret of high success, makes 
upon those who are extraordinarily endowed. 

So far, we have ostensibly considered only the problem of tech- 
nique. It should be apparent, however, that any approach to the 
a-b-c’s which is effective reaches out beyond the voice apparatus itself 
to include the other goals. All methods find themselves calling forth 
the actor’s imaginative powers so that he may have at hand the 
materials upon which the voice can feed. All use technique to project 
not merely the voice itself but the character that voice takes on and 
becomes. Every coach or teacher sooner or later has to make voice 
the means of adjusting the whole personality to the conditions and 
demands of living in terms of the theatre. Each trusts that in the 
course of his efforts inspiration may seize and take possession of the 
one whom he is guiding. 

With reference to these profounder aims one final word should be 
said. Actors turn to professional coaches for more than technical 
knowledge and practical wisdom. They come to them and stay by 
them because these artist-teachers — for they are truly that — pos- 
sess in addition a kind of inner power which when transferred as if by 
contagion to the actor gives him what he most needs. To put it in the 
most pointed fashion possible, these coaches put on a great act. And 
they know it. By means of their own voices, performing in the inner 
sanctum of their studios, they create theatre. Concretely exemplifying 
the power behind the tone, they fascinate the actor, challenge his im- 
agination, and call forth capacities which he never suspected were his. 
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KATHARINE CORNELL A NEW PORTRAIT 

















HOWARD LINDSAY AND RUSSEL CROUSE 


The writing team of Lindsay and Crouse, responsible for Life with Father 
and for the books of such musical hits as 4nything Goes, Red Hot and Blue 
and Hooray for What! plan to broaden their theatrical activities this year by 
producing a mystery drama by Joseph Kesselring, entitled Arsenic and Old 
Lace. The two authors are seen above in the role of actors: Howard Lindsay 
in his portrayal of Clarence Day in Life with Father, and Russel Crouse 
pinch-hitting with sideburns for John C. King as Dr. Somers. 
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A Playwright’s Sample Book 


For the Season 1939-'40 


Y ACTUAL count there were not as many good representative Ameri- 
B can plays — either serious or gay — in New York last winter as 
during an average season. Yet sampling the season’s yield produces a 
significant and highly satisfactory result. The serious plays have a per- 
sonal style and a universal meaning. The comedies — almost all 
comedies of character — have wit, vigor and humanity. Some of the 
authors’ names are new to the theatre, but not to art and literature; 
others are new theatre friends and still others are old theatre favorites. 
It is a pleasure to present them all here together. — Editors’ Note 


There Shall Be No Night 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


climax of Mr. Sherwood’s impassioned drama 
about the Finnish war takes place in a small school- 
house on the fringe of the Mannerheim Line. Here, 
within sound of the Russian guns, within easy reach of 
the advancing tanks, a group of volunteers gather for a 
brief rest before going out to meet the enemy — and 
tertain death — on the frozen plain. FRANK and BEN 
are American ambulance drivers. GOSDEN is a volun- 
leer from England. DR. KAARLO VALKONEN, 4M emi- 
nent neurologist, winner of the Nobel prize, is serving 
now as an army doctor. It is around KAARLO and his 
family — his American wife, MIRANDA, his son (who 
has already been killed), his aged UNCLE WALDEMAR — 
that the tragic story centres. In this, his last lecture on 
tarth, KAARLO sums up the philosophy of the intellec- 
tual pacifist who has come to realize the necessity of 
fighting for freedom. (Copyright by Robert E. Sher- 
wood. Reprinted by permission of the author, the Play- 
wrights’ Company and Charles Scribner & Sons, 
publishers of the play.)| 


PRANK (Earnestly). Dr. Valkonen — 
KAARLO. Yes, Frank? 
FRANK. I’ve wanted to ask you a question — about 
your theories — 
KAARLO (Amused, sits at teacher's desk). Oh! Good 
God! This is no time to discuss my theories, even if 
we are in a school-room. 
PRANK. I’ve finished reading your book. 
(FRANK pulls a paper-covered book, badly dog-eared, 
from his jacket pocket.) 
KAARLO. You’ve been carrying that around with you? 


FRANK. Yes. I bought it in Viipuri when we first 
went there. (He opens the book to the last page.) 
There’s a lot of it I don’t understand, but what I 
wanted to ask you most about is the very end. 
KAARLO. What is it at the end? 

FRANK (Reads). ‘How long, O Lord, before we shall 
hear the sound of the Seventh Angel of the Apoc- 
alypse? How long before we shall see the pure river 
of the water of life, clear as crystal, giving sustenance 
to the tree of life, whose leaves can give healing 
to the nations? Have you forgotten the promise of 
St. John? “And they shall see his face, and his name 
shall be in their foreheads. And there shall be no 
night there and they need no candle, neither light 
of the sun; for the Lord giveth them light; and they 
shall reign forever and ever.”” How long, O Lord, 
before we shall be given to see the true revelation?’ 
(FRANK closes the book and looks at KAaRLO.) Why 
did you conclude a scientific work with Biblical 
words — and what do you mean by the true revela- 
tion? 

KAARLO (Simply). It’s the revealing to us of our- 
selves — of what we are — and what we may be. 
(Smiles) Of course — we can all use the Book of 
Revelations to substantiate our own theories. It’s 
an eternally effective device. I have heard evangelist 
charlatans quote it to prove that if you do not 
accept their nonsense and pay for it, you will most 
surely burn in hell. But — the Apocalypse is always 
of great interest to psychologists — as are all dreams 
and visions. And there is something profound in 
those words I quoted. That unknown Jewish mystic 
who wrote that — somehow, unconsciously, he knew 
that man will find the true name of God in his own 
forehead, in the mysteries of his own mind. ‘And 
there shall be no night there.’ That is the basis of 
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all the work I have done. 

FRANK. And how do you feel about that work now, 
Dr. Valkonen? 

KAARLO. I think I’ve learned a great deal in the last 
few months. Research work in the field! I never 
dreamed I would have such a vast laboratory, with 
so many specimens. 

BEN. Have you arrived at any new conclusions, 
Doctor? 

KAARLO. Not conclusions, I’m afraid. Just — some- 
what stronger suspicions. It is wonderful to see 
what men are capable of — what courage — what 
endurance — what utter lack of selfishness. And 
what a tragedy that these heroic qualities can be 
tested only by disease. That’s what all this is, you 
know — disease. All of this—reasonless war — 
aimless revolution — it’s a psychological epidemic. 
(He rises. It is as though he were lecturing to a class.) 
We had seen it coming, for a long time, long before 
1914, even. But we had no conception of its extent. 
And now the very belief of men that they can insu- 
late themselves against it is in itself a sign of lunacy. 
The germs of that disease travel on the air waves. 
The only defenses are still here— behind the 
forehead. (To cospEN) I apologize, Mr. Gosden, 
for carrying on a conversation which must be ex- 
tremely boring to you. 

GOSDEN. I’m an ignorant man, sir. I haven’t read 
this book — didn’t even know I was in the presence 
of anyone who had written a book. But — from 
what you’ve said — I have a feeling it’s all hopeless. 
I shouldn’t care to die believing that. 

KAARLO. Then you won’t die believing it’s hopeless. 
That’s the point, my friend. You have lived in faith 
— the light is in you — and it is the light which 
gives the strength that defeats death. It’s only 
the fearful— the unbelieving — those who have 
sold themselves to the murderers and the liars — 
they are the only ones who can really die. 

FRANK. But how can you deny that the light is going 
out — it’s going fast — everywhere? 

KAARLO (Moving up and down behind the desk). It is 
just beginning to burn with a healthy flame. I know 
this, because I have seen it. I have seen it in all 
kinds of men, of all races, and all varieties of faith. 
They are coming to consciousness. Look at all the 
millions of men now under arms, and all those that 
are fearful that arms may be thrust upon them. 
Are there any illusions of glory among any of them? 
None whatever! Isn’t that progress? 

BEN. Far be it from me to argue, Doctor, but I can’t 
see the difference whether men go to war because of 
illusions of glory, or just in a spirit of grim 
resignation. 
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KAARLO. There is all the difference. Because thoy 
illusions, when shattered, leave men hollow, The 
say, “O, what’s the use? What have we got to ln 
for?’ They are devitalized by the Conviction 
futility. But grim resignation, as you call it, thy 
makes a man say, ‘This is an evil job — but | 
have to do it.’ And when men say that, they a 
already beginning to ask, ‘But why do I have tom 
it? Why must this evil go on forever?’ And whe 
men start asking questions, they are not satisies 
until they find the answers. That is consciousney 
And for the first time in history, consciousness j 
not just the privilege of a few secluded philoso 
It is free for all. For the first time, individual me 
are fighting to know themselves. . . . Forgive m 
gentlemen. I forget myself. I think I am lectur; 
at the Medical Institute. But — (He pauses to liste 
to the guns) — the Russians are only one kilomet 
away. This may be my last lecture. So— 
permit me to finish. (He rises. He is speaking delibe. 
ately, but with a sense of excitement.) Listen! Wha 
you hear now — this terrible sound that fills th 
earth — it is the death rattle. One may say 
and dramatically that it is the death rattle of cy. 
lization. But —I choose to believe differently, | 
believe it is the long deferred death rattle of th 
primordial beast. We are conquering bestiality, not 
with our muscles and our swords, but with the power 
of the light that is in our minds. What a thrilling 
challenge this is to all Science! To play its partin 
the ultimate triumph of evolution. To help speed 
the day when man becomes genuinely humaa, i 
stead of the synthetic creature — part bogus angel, 
part actual brute — that he has imagined himselfin 
the dark past— (The sound of an approaching 
motorcycle is heard.) Is that an aeroplane? 

(All the men listen, tensely.) 


Key Largo 
MAXWELL ANDERSON 


[The prologue of Mr. Anderson’s poetic tragedy takes | 
place on a rocky hill-top in northern Spain. Kis 

MccLouD, Jeader of a group of American volunten 
troops, discovers that his detachment has been left 
hold the ridge, covering the retreat of the main army. He 
announces that he is ‘fed up with the war and the whol 
damn set-up from God and Chamberlain on down’ ani 
orders his comrades to rip the identification marks ou 
of their clothes and join him in an attempt to 
through the enemy lines to safety. vicTOR refuses b0 $% 
and the rest of the company decide to stay with him. Sb 
KING departs alone. The rest of the play 1s cont 
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with his tortured attempt to rehabilitate himself in his 


own eyes and in those of Victor's family down on a 
Florida key — an attempt which ends with death from 
‘ gangster’s bullet, a death which enables him to ‘win, 
dying’ what he lost in Spain. (Reprinted by permission 
of the author and of Anderson House, publishers.) | 


Wait a minute, Victor! 
You can’t stay here alone. 
r. Oh, yes, I can. 
oy That’ s the anarchist angle of this army — 
every man his own captain. I can stay 
if I wish, and those who wish to go, can go. 
So I’ll sit here. 
You can’t hold them alone, you know. 


KING. 


G. 
You'll die for nothing. They’ll walk right 
over you. 
Won’t even pause. 
victor. Well — 
suc. Then why do it? Why sit here 


and get yourself murdered? 
victor. Because there is no God. 
What do you mean? 
. Because the sky’s quite empty, 
just as you said. The scientists have been 
over it 
with a fine-tooth comb and a telescope, and 
the verdict 
is, No God, nothing there. Empty and steril- 
ized, 
like a boiled test-tube. But if there’s no 
God there 
and nothing inside me I have any respect for 
then I’m done. Then I don’t live, and I 
couldn’t. 
So I stay here to keep whatever it is 
alive that’s alive inside me. 
It’s not only the sky 
that’s empty, remember. They’ve looked us 
through pretty well, 
and men and horses are pure chemistry 
so far as anybody knows. The soul — 
or psyche — has the same composition 
as eggs and butter. 
victor. It’s too late 
to change. I know what I live by, and I'll 
die by it. 
It’s more important than living. 


King. What you live by? 
victor. Yes. 
KING. Then what is it? Tell us. 


victor. I’d rather not. 
If it’s like all the other faiths I’ve ever known 
it’s nothing you can put your finger on, 
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VICTOR. 


KING. 


or say in words, or put any trust in, and so 
it’s nothing. A pocket of air under the vest. 
That’s why it can’t be stated. 
I have to believe 
there’s something in the world that isn’t 
evil — 
I have to believe there’s something in the 
world 
that would rather die than accept injustice — 
something 
positive for good — that can’t be killed — 
or I'll die inside. And now that the sky’s 
found empty 
a man has to be his own god for himself — 
has to prove to himself that a man can die 
for what he believes — if ever the time comes 
to him 
when he’s asked to choose, and it just so hap- 
ns 
it’s up to me tonight. — And I stay here. 
I don’t say it’s up to you — I couldn’t tell 
about another man — or any of you — 
but I know it’s up to me. 
Is it up to us still, 
after all the betrayals, after the game’s 
changed 
and we’re cheated on both sides? After the 
Russian 
secret police taking over our own brigade? 
And Munich, 
and Czechoslovakia, and this last betrayal 


of Spain by France and England? We should 


know 
by this time— we've looked at Europe long 
en 
to know there’s nothing to fight for here — that 
nothing 


you win means freedom or equality 

or justice — that all the formulas are false — 

and known to be false—democracy,communism, 

socialism, naziism — dead religions 

nobody believes in — or if he does believe 

he’s quietly made use of by the boys 

who long ago learned better, and believe 

in nothing but themselves. Let it end — let 
them end it — 

these idiot ideologies that snarl 

across borders at each other. Stalin walking 

his swamps in blood, Hitler’s swastikas 

in blood above the lintels, the English and 

French 

desperate because everything has failed, 

because life itself has failed, and capitalism, 

and they may even lose their colonies, 
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unless God can be revived. And here in Spain, 

Franco will win in Spain, they'll see to that — 

but if he didn’t, Stalin would win in Spain, 

and it’s one blood purge or the other 

in a kind of rat despair. — I tell you it was 
a dream, 

all a dream we had, in a dream world, 

of brothers who put out a helping hand 

to brothers,and might save them. — Long ago 

men found out the sky was empty; it follows 

that men are a silly accident, meaningless, 

here in the empty sky, like a flag on the moon, 

as meaningless as an expedition led 

to take possession of it—in thename of Marx— 

or maybe democracy — or social justice! 

| Why should we die here for a dead cause, for 

a symbol, 

on these empty ramparts, where there’s nothing 

to win, 








ro ee emesnarneigin SB 


even if you could win it? 
victor. Yes, but if I die 
then I know men will never give in; 
then I’ll know there’s something in the race 
of men, because even I had it, that hates in- 
justice 
more than it wants to live. — Because even I 
had it — 
| and I’m no hero. — And that means the Hitlers 
and the Mussolinis always lose in the end — 
force loses in the long run, and the spirit wins, 
whatever spirit is. Anyway it’s the thing 
that says it’s better to sit here with the moon 
and hold them off while I can. If I went with 
| you 
1 | I’d never know whether the race was turning 
| down again, to the dinosaurs — this way 
H | I keep my faith. In myself and what men are. 
i And in what we may be. 


| The fifth Column 
from the published play by 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
adapted by BENJAMIN GLAZER 


oe 


ee 


[Love and death, profane and sacred, are the themes of 
Mr. Hemingway's diatribe against Fascism in war- 
torn Spain. In this closing scene, laid in the Hotel 

! Florida in Madrid, antonio, an officer in the Loyalist 

| army, brings the news to a group of volunteers that the 
/ battle is lost. MAx, an anti-Nazi German, determines to 
Sight on — a decision in which he is joined by pui.iP 
RAWLINGS, an American, who has been doing counter- 
espionage for the Loyalists. puiLip, disillusioned and 
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in love, planned to desert, but when the momen 

he finds he has not got ‘the right to quit when your sid 
is losing’, and joins Max in the hopeless 5 
(Reprinted by permission of Ernest Heningea 
jamin Glazer and the Theatre Guild.)| | 


MAX. Then it’s really finished? 
ANTONIO. It looks like it. Ebro is caput. The Cy 
alans cannot hold them. What is to Stop Frane 
now? (To the others) For you, my friends, the waris 
over. Youcan go now. . . . But you, Max, youhay 
no passport and no country to go home to. I want 
talk with you. That is also what I came for, 
DOYLE. Coming with us, Rawlings? 
PHILIP (Quietly). I'll wait a while. 
DOYLE. Okay. 

(He starts for the door.) 
HOLT. Goodbye, Max. Goodbye, sir. I’d like you tp 
know that we appreciate what you did, sir. 
ANTONIO. Wait! I will say to you something. When 
you are home and people ask you what you did in 
Spain, what will you tell them? . . . Tell them tha 
the Spanish are illiterate and lazy and not pro 
gressive and for hundreds of years they quarrd 
amongst themselves. The towns, a huddle of mean 
houses, ancient little houses with a big fine stone 
church sitting on top. The cities, mediaeval slums 
dominated by great palaces and cathedrals. The 
provinces, each wanting to be a government unto 


itself . . . Before I became soldier I was teacher, ” 


teacher of history in the university. I have thought 
a lot about these things . . . Came Fascism in th 
world. It marches through Central Europe like a 
conquering army. No people dared to fight it. No 
nation stood against it. Not the French or the 
English or the Austrians or the Czechs. No, they let 
it march. It will be difficult to stop it there now. 
Maybe impossible . . . Here on the Mediterranean 
it marched also. But we stood against it. We the 
despised and backward Spanish people. We alone, 
abandoned by the world. For more than two years 
we held it in check. A million of us died. A million 
more were crippled and maimed. The rest of us ate 
exhausted and half starved. But we stopped it. We 
gave you time to realize your danger, we gave you 
time to prepare. It is your fight now. Tell them that. 
DOYLE (Completely out of his depth and glad to gt 
away). Sure, Colonel, I’ll tell ’em. 

(He goes out with HOLT. ANTONIO smiles after them 

wearily.) 
MAX. Is Madrid to be defended? 
ANTONIO. Certainly! 
MAX. You need me? 
ANTONIO. There is a job to do at once. A difficult 
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+“) for trusted men — who are not Spanish. Under- 
stand, this is not an order. (Waves towards PHILIP.) 
[ will not blame you if you go with him. 

wax. I stay. 
,yronto. Good. Then report at Headquarters in 
about two hours. They are working out the details 


now. 


x. Ja. 
la I will see you then — Salud. 


* * * 


puuip. The bastards, we could have beaten them, if 
we'd had the munitions. If we’d had the guns or the 
planes. If we'd had anything. 
wax. We beat them yet. Here or somewhere else. 
puiuip. Yeah? We got to take it now. 
wax. Philip, Comrade, I am very sorry about the 
irl. 
ae, That was something I wanted more than 
anything in the world. But I can’t have it now. We 
can’t have anything now. The world is in for fifty 
years of undeclared war and you and I are signed up 
for the duration. What do they keep on singing for? 
Haven’t they got anything to do now except sing? 
uax (Shouldering his knapsack). It’s a good song. 
patie (Picks up his bag). Sure, the song’s all right. 
max. The best people I ever knew died for that song. 
puiLip (4s they start to go). No, not for a song 
they didn’t die. You get mixed up in your English. 
To that song you mean. Or with that song in the 
back of their heads. Or humming it with a dry 
mouth when they are attacked. We'll die with it too. 
That isn’t very hard. It’s a good tune too. I like that 
tune. The only trouble for me is I never can re- 
member the words. Come on! 

(They go out together.) 


The Time of Your Life 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 


[There is no plot, classically speaking, in The Time of 
Your Life. Rosamond Gilder has called the play ‘a 
hymn to the human heart expressed in terms of a poet's 
imagination’ and described the waterfront saloon in 
San Francisco where the action takes place as ‘frankly 
4 land of dreams’. NICK, the proprietor, is a warm- 
hearted Italian; jor, a mysterious sentimentalist, 
‘always eager, always bored, always superior’, who 
sits in the saloon consuming champagne and contem- 
plating life without arriving at any conclusions. 
MCCARTHY is a longshoreman, who ‘enjoys the world 
in spite of the mess it is, and is fond of people in spite 
of the mess they are’, while KRUPP is simply a cop who 
is “plainly not at home in the role of a policeman’. The 
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scene which follows displays to good advantage — in 
the individualistic content, style and treatment — the 
qualities which won for Saroyan last year’s Pulitzer 
and Critics’ Circle prizes. (Reprinted by permission of 
the author and of Harcourt, Brace and Co., publishers.)| 


Jor. Hello, Krupp. 

MCCARTHY. Hi-ya, Joe. 

joe. Hello, McCarthy. 

KRUPP. Two beers, Nick. (Jo mccartuy) All I do is 

carry out orders, carry out orders. I don’t know 

what the idea is behind the order. Who it’s for, or 

who it’s against, or why. All I do is carry it out. 
(NICK gives them beer.) 

MCCARTHY. You don’t read enough. 

KRuPP. I do read. I read The Examiner every morn- 

ing. The Call-Bulletin every night. 

MCCARTHY. And carry out orders. What are the 

orders now? 

KRUPP. To keep the peace down here on the water- 

front. 

MCCARTHY. Keep it for who? (To joe) Right? 

JOE (Sorrowfully). Right. 

KRUPP. How do I know for who? The peace. Just 

keep it. 

MCCARTHY. It’s got to be kept for somebody. Who 

would you suspect it’s kept for? 

KRUPP. For citizens! 

MCCARTHY. I’m a citizen! 

KRUPP. All right, I’m keeping it for you. 

MCCARTHY. By hitting me over the head with a club? 

(To jor) Right? 

JOE (Melancholy, with remembrance). I don’t know. 

KRuPP. Mac, you know I never hit you over the head 

with a club. 

MCCARTHY. But you will if you’re on duty at the 

time and happen to stand on the opposite side of 

myself, on duty. 

KRupP. We went to Mission High together. We were 

always good friends. The only time we ever fought 

was that time over Alma Haggerty. Did you marry 

Alma Haggerty? (To jor) Right? 

Jor. Everything’s right. 

mccarTHY. No. Did you? (To JoE) Joe, are you with 

me or against me? 

jor. I’m with everybody. One at a time. 

Krupp. No. And that’s just what I mean. 

MCCARTHY. You mean neither one of us is going to 

marry the thing we’re fighting for? 

KRuPP. J don’t even know what it is. 

MCCARTHY: You don’t read enough, I tell you. 

KRupPP. Mac, you don’t know what you’re fighting 

for, either. 

MCCARTHY. It’s so simple, it’s fantastic. 
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KRupP. All right, what are you fighting for? 
mccARTHY. For the rights of the inferior. Right? 
jor. Something like that. 
Krupp. The who? 
MCCARTHY. The inferior. The world full of Mahoneys 
who haven’t got what it takes to make monkeys 
out of everybody else, near by. The men who were 
created equal. Remember? 
KRupP. Mac, you’re not inferior. 
mcCARTHY. I’m a longshoreman. And an idealist. I’m 
a man with too much brawn to be an intellectual, 
exclusively. I married a small, sensitive, cultured 
woman so that my kids would be sissies instead of 
suckers. A strong man with my sensibility has no 
choice in this world but to be a heel, or a worker. I 
haven’t the heart to be a heel, so I’m a worker. I’ve 
got a son in high school who’s already thinking of 
being a writer. 
KRuPP. I wanted to be a writer once. 
jor. Wonderful. 

(He puts down the paper, looks at KRupP and 

MCCARTHY.) 
mMccARTHY. They a// wanted to be writers. Every 
maniac in the world that ever brought about the 
murder of people through war started out in an 
attic or a basement writing poetry. It stank. So they 
got even by becoming important heels. And it’s 
still going on. 


The Man Who Came to Dinner 


GEORGE S. KAUFMAN and MOSS HART 


[The celebrated Kaufman-Hart satire on Alexander 
Woollcott displays that eminent critic, lecturer, radio 
orator and bon viveur at his wittiest and certainly his 
most caustic. The authors obligingly strand their 
‘portly, Falstaffian’ hero with a broken hip in a home 
in Messalia, Ohio, and leave it to him to raise all the 
hell necessary with the house and its unfortunate occu- 
pants to keep the play flowing with acid swiftness 
through three staccato acts. Mr. Woollcott (or wuire- 
SIDE, as the authors call him) obliges to the Queen’s, not 
to mention his own, taste. The plot is negligible — 
merely a thread on which to hang the brilliant and out- 
rageous repartee of the master and all the great and 
near great who swarm around him. In this scene, 
WHITESIDE furns his invective, as usual, on his nurse, 
MISS PREEN, @nd is properly appreciative, and not at 
all surprised, by a gift of four penguins straight from 
the South Pole. The DR. BRADLEY, who enters, is W hite- 
side’s pet abomination — the local doctor who set (or 
didn’t set) his broken hip. (Reprinted by permission of 
the authors and of Random House, publishers.)| 
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WHITESIDE (Annoyed). What do you want, com) 
in like that? Why don’t you knock before you gy: 
into aroom? 
MISS PREEN. But — I wasn’t coming in. I wag com; 
out. ; 
WHITESIDE. Miss Preen, you are obviously in . 
room. That is true, isn’t it? 
MISS PREEN. Yes, it is but — 
WHITESIDE. Therefore you came in. Hereafte 
please knock. , 
(Before MISS PREEN can reply, however, JOHN ente, 
from the dining room.) 
joun (En route to the front door). There’re someg 
pressmen here with a crate, Mr. Whiteside. I 
them to come around the front. 
WHITESIDE. Thank you, John. . . . Don’t stay 
there, Miss Preen. You look like a frozen custag 
Go away. 
MISS PREEN (Controlling herself as best she cam 
Yes, sir. 
(She goes.) 
(At the same time two EXPRESSMEN, Carrying 4 
crate, enter from the front door.) 
JOHN. Bring it right in here. Careful there — dog} 
scrape the wall. Why, it’s some kind of animals, 
EXPRESSMAN. I'll say it’s animals. We had to fed 
"em at seven o’clock this morning. 
WHITESIDE. Bring it over here, John. Who’s it from 
JOHN (Reading from the top of the crate as they sti 
down). Admiral Richard E. Byrd. Say! 
WHITESIDE (Peering through the slats). Why, theyr 
penguins. Two — three — four penguins. Hel 
my pretties. 
EXPRESSMAN. Directions for feeding are right@ 
top. These two slats are open. 
joun’ (Reading). ‘To be fed only whale blubbe 
eels and cracked lobster.’ 
EXPRESSMAN. They got Coca-Cola this morning 
And liked it. 
(They go.) 
WHITESIDE (Peering through the slats again). Heb 
hello, hello. You know, they make the most entrant 
ing companions, John. Admiral Byrd has one thi 
goes on all his lecture tours. I want these put rig 
in the library with me. Take ’em right in. 
JOHN (Picking up the crate). Yes, sir. 
WHITESIDE. Better tell Sarah to order a coupled 
dozen lobsters. I don’t suppose there’s any whi 
blubber in Messalia. 
(At which point pR. BRADLEY obligingly enters frm 
the hall. MR. WHITESIDE is equal to the occasion, 
WHITESIDE (With just the merest glance at the 1® 
TOR). Oh, yes, there is. 
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The Male Animal 


JAMES THURBER and ELLIOTT NUGENT 


of the most hilarious and the most Thurberesque of 
‘gunk scenes’ 1s that in which PROFESSOR TOMMY 
qaneER, @ shy, mild-mannered young academician, 
gho looks ‘like a puzzled spaniel at times’, emerges as a 
‘ull elephant’ under the influence of a bottle of Scotch. 
roumy’s career and his domestic life are both in the 
throes of crisis. The authorities of the mid-western 
college where he teaches are threatening to expel him asa 
Communist because he wanted to read Vanzetti’s fare- 
well letter to his class. His wife is off at the football 
game with JOE FERGUSON, an old beau and one-time 
all-American, after a scene in which TOMMY has prac- 
tically thrown her into his arms by subjecting the old — 
and, as he thinks, the new — romance to a ‘humiliating 
intellectual analysis’ in front of them. TOMMY sits at 
home drinking highballs with MICHAEL, the radical 
student who precipitated the Communist charges by 
championing TOMMY’S cause in the college gazette. 
The bottle finished, the two ‘are sprawled in their 
chairs, silent, brooding’. (Reprinted by permission of 
the authors and of Random House, publishers.)| 


tommy. Do you know the first law of human nature? 
MICHAEL. Yes. Self-propagation. 
tommy. Not any more. That’s gone with last year’s 


nightingale. 
IcHAEL. Gone with last year’s rose. 
(Slight pause.) 
tommy. Yes.... Defense of the home... . 


Against prowlers and predatory — prowlers. .. . 
Do you know what the tiger does when the sanctity 
of his home is jeopardized? 
wicHAEL. I know. You told me. He talks it over 
with the other man, quietly and calmly. 
tommy. He does not. I’m ashamed of you. 
MICHAEL. I think we must have another drink — 
possibly. 
Tommy. All right. Hey! HEY! (He is pleased with this 
shouting.) That’s the way to talk to ’em. (He puts 
back his head and yells.) HEYYY!! 

(cLEoTA enters, and turns on the lights.) 
cLeoTa. Mistah Turner, what is it? 
Tommy. What do you want? Oh, we should like to 
have something more to drink. 
cLEoTA. They ain’t any more to drink. I’ll make you 
some black coffee. 

(She goes out.) 
Tommy (Pause). What'd she say? 
MICHAEL. Nothing. 
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Tommy. Where was I? 
MICHAEL. Let’s see — you were talking about tigers. 
Tommy. Oh, yes. But let us take the wolf. What does 
he do? I mean, when they come for his mate. He 
tears ‘em to pieces. 
MICHAEL. But we are civilized men. Aren’t we? 
Tommy. And so does the leopard, and the lion, and 
the hawk. They tear ’em to pieces. Without a word. 
MICHAEL. You had it figured out the other way 
around a while ago. You said we should give up our 
women. (Tommy stands, falters.) It’s better sitting 
down. 

(TOMMY Sits.) 
Tommy. Let us say that the tiger wakes up one 
morning and finds that the wolf has come down on 
the fold. What does he —? Before I tell you what he 
does, I will tell you what he does not do. 
MICHAEL. Yes, sir. 
Tommy. He does not expose everyone to a humiliat- 
ing intellectual analysis. He comes out of his corner 
like this — (Rises, assuming an awkward fighting 
pose, fists up, then sits quickly again.) The bull ele- 
phant in him is aroused. 
MICHAEL (Plaintively). Can’t you stick to one animal? 
tommy. No, that’s my point. All animals are the 
same, including the human being. We are male 
animals, too. 

(MICHAEL stares at him, bewildered.) 
MICHAEL. Yousaid .. . 
Tommy. Even the penguin. (His voice shows some 
emotion as he thinks of the penguin.) He stands for no 
monkey-business where his mate is concerned. 
Swans have been known to drown scotties who 
threatened their nests. 
MICHAEL. I don’t think so. 
Tommy. There it is, in us always, though it may be 
asleep. The male animal. The mate. When you are 
married long enough, you become a mate... 
Think of the sea-lion for a minute. 
MICHAEL. All right. 
Tommy. His mate is lying there in a corner of the 
cave on a bed of tender boughs or something. (Turns 
to MICHAEL for confirmation.) Is that all right, 
‘tender boughs’? 
MICHAEL. Yeah! 
tommy (J/lustrating by a gesture, a great seal, or eel). 
Now, who comes swimming quietly in through the 
early morning mist, sleek and powerful, dancing and 
whirling and throwing kisses? 
MICHAEL. Joe Ferguson. 
tommy. And what do I do? 
MICHAEL. You say, ‘Hello’. 
tommy (Jn self-disgust). The sea-lion knows better. 
He snarls. He gores. He roars with his antlers. He 
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knows that love is a thing you do something about. 
He knows it is a thing that words can kill. You do 
something. You don’t just sit there. (MICHAEL rises.) 
I don’t mean you. (MICHAEL sits.) A woman likes a 
man who does something. All the male animals fight 
for the female, from the land crab to the bird of 
paradise. They don’t just sit and talk. They act. 
(He removes his glasses and blinks owlishly around.) 
I hope I have made all this clear to you. Are there 
any questions? 
MICHAEL. No, sir. 

(ELLEN and JOE enter. ELLEN takes in the disordered 


room, the bottles on the floor, ToMMy’s and mi- 
CHAEL’S condition. MICHAEL and TOMMY rise.) 


Life With Father 


HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 


[Clarence Day’s vivid pen pictures of his father have 
been transformed into a warm and ingratiating comedy 
of manners. Although much of the charm of the play is 
derived from the ‘period’ picture it recreates, its prin- 
cipal appeal lies in the fact that there is something of 
every family in this group inhabiting the Day’s brown- 
stone house on Madison Avenue in the 1880's. FA- 
THER’S chief concern may be the attempt to avoid the 
ordeal of baptism — an attempt which is successfully 
countered by VINNIE (Mother) — but there are endless 
lesser crises to add spice to daily living and to drive 
FATHER into his spectacular outbursts. In this scene, 
FATHER attempts to straighten out MOTHER On 4 point 
of high finance. (Reprinted by permission of the authors 
and of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., publishers.)] 


MAGGIE. This is for you, Mr. Day. Where shall I put 
it? 
CLARENCE (Hastily). Oh, that’s for me, I think. 
Take it upstairs, Maggie. 
FATHER. Wait a minute, Maggie, bring it here. Let’s 
see it. 
(CLARENCE fakes the box from MAGGIE, who exits. 
He holds it toward his father.) 
CLARENCE. See, it’s for me, Father — Clarence 
Day, Jr. 
FATHER. Let me look. Why, that’s from McCreery’s 
and it’s marked ‘charge’. What is it? 
vinnIE. It’s all right, Clare. It’s nothing for you to 
worry about. 
FATHER. Well, at least I think I should know what’s 
being charged to me. What is it? 


VINNIE. Now, Clare, stop your fussing. It’s a new 
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suit of clothes for Clarence and it’s not Costing 
a penny. 4 
FATHER. It’s marked ‘Charge fifteen dollars’ 
costing me fifteen dollars. And I told Clarenes 
vINNIE. Clare, can’t you take my word it isn’ 
ing you a penny? 
FATHER. I’d like to have you explain why it 
VINNIE (Triumphantly). Because Clarence tog 
pug dog back and got the suit instead. 
FATHER. Of course, and they'll charge me f 
dollars for the suit. . 
VINNIE. Nonsense, Clare. We gave them ¢ 
dog for the suit. Don’t you see? q 
FATHER. Then they’ll charge me fifteen dolla 
the pug dog. P 
VINNIE. But, Clare, they can’t. We haven’ tg 
pug dog. We sent that back. 
FATHER (Bewildered, but not convinced), Now 
minute, Vinnie. There’s something wrong wi 
reasoning. 
VINNIE. I’m surprised, Clare, and you’re sup 
to be so good at figures. Why, it’s perfectly 
to me. 
FATHER. Vinnie! They’re going to charge me fa 
thing or the other. ‘ 
VINNIE. Don’t you let them! 2 
(FATHER gets up and throws his napkin @ 
table.) 7. 
FATHER. Well, McCreery’ s aren’t giving away: 
and they aren’t giving away pug dogs. (He wal 
over to the window in his irritation.) Can’t youget 
through your — (looking out the window) Ohy@ 
VINNIE. What is it, Clare? What’s wrong? 
FATHER. Don’t anybody answer the door. 
VINNIE. Who is it? Who’s coming? 
FATHER. Those damn women are back! 
WHITNEY. What women? 
FATHER. Cora and that little idiot. (CLAREN# 
dashes madly up the stairs clutching the box containing 
his new suit.) They’re moving in on us again, bag 
and baggage! (The doorbell rings.) Don’t let themi! 
VINNIE. Clarence Day, as if we could turn our om 
relatives away! 
FATHER. Tell them to get back in that cab and dit, 
right on to Ohio. If they’re extravagant enough ® 
take cabs when horse cars run right by our door- 
(MAGGIE crosses the hall to answer the doorbell.) 
VINNIE. Now, Clare — you be quiet and 
yourself. They’re here and there’s nothing you @ 
do about it. 
(She starts toward the hall.) 
FATHER (Shouting after her). Well, why do they a 
ways pounce on us without warning? — the 
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JUPITER LAUGHS IN REHEARSAL 


The first new play of the autumn season, which was set (appropriately 
enough) in a sanitarium for nervous disorders, is by Dr. A. J. Cronin. In 
rehearsal, Nancy Sheridan, Jessica Tandy, Reginald Mason and Alexander 
Knox are being drilled by the director, Reginald Denham, co-author and 
director of last year’s Ladies in Retirement. 


Lucas and Monroe 




















James G. Kahlo 
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William Saroyan’s My Heart's in the Highlands proves to be a prime new 
favorite among the little theatres. In the production at The Cross Roads 
Players, Holly wood, Paul Hilton played the father and James Diehl the son. 
Oliver Hinsdell and Harold Helv enston, the directors, are now associated in 
a School of Dramatic Art in Hollywood after long careers in the front ranks 
of the American tributary theatre. 
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4 COMMUNITY ART CENTRE 
IN A METROPOLIS 
EW YORK CITY is a strange, con- 
N trary place. In spite of its 
enormous skyscrapers and endless 
tunnels, that displace distance through 
the earth and toward the sky, it is 
still only a great community made up 
of many small communities, in which 
the individual fights hard not to be 
swallowed up in the immensity of the 
city mass. The neighborhood store, 
the neighborhood grocer, the neigh- 
borhood movie are as familiar and 
popular features of New York life as 
the Empire State Building and Rocke- 
feller Center. So it should, perhaps, 
not be surprising to find one of the 
most perfect examples of a community 
cestre with a theatre as its focus in 
uptown New York, in the Y.M.H.A. 
which stands at the corner of Ninety- 
Second Street and Lexington Avenue. 
This particular Y (of which Frank 
Weil is President and Jack Nadel 
Executive Director) had the usual 
large following of sports lovers, ear- 
nest students and seekers for com- 
panionship in its earlier home, but 
assumed a far broader membership in 
its uptown building and undertook to 
gain it — partially at least — through 
the new opportunities afforded by the 
ed ‘entertainment area’ of the 
new building, in and clustered around 
the delightful little theatre called the 
L. Kaufmann Auditorium. 
Around this focal auditorium, well 
‘quipped for plays, concerts, lectures, 
movies, and only indirectly separated 
m the more energetic elements of 


the building, are rehearsal and prac- 
tice rooms, studios, small and large, 
some of them for the use of the Y’s 
own members and for clubs and 
classes. Not all of these available 
spaces found their activities at once; 
nor was the theatre promptly oc- 
cupied to its best advantage. But a 
new educational director, Mr. William 
Kolodney, who had exactly the neces- 
sary height and depth of vision, came 
to the building and saw its possibilities 
both for community service and for 
membership stimulation. He did not 
ask: to whom can we sell these studios 
to the best advantage, but: who 
among New York’s artists needs such 
studios most? The overwhelming an- 
swer to the question was ‘the Modern 
Dancer’; and soon the Y and its 
dance studios became the centre of an 
active dance life, whose best results 
were expressed in the dance recitals in 
the auditorium. Before long this little 
theatre became known from end to 
end of the city as the place to see 
modern dancers— both the estab- 
lished artists and their younger fol- 
lowers — in succession. And the core 
of a new art audience was established. 

Though the Y functions essentially 
to serve its members, to give them 
what they need and most desire in the 
way of leisure-hour activities, to raise 
the level of those desires little by 
little and then to satisfy the needs the 
raised levels require, most of the 
members have of course very mod- 
erate means. Yet the size of the 
average purse seems to bear little 
relation to the quality and variety of 
the entertainment offered. A cross- 
section of the program of events 
which the entertainment area alone is 
now able to furnish is evidence of this. 
It represents three typical weeks in 
the 1940 mid-season. In many cases 
the events are free to the public; in 
many more they are included, for 
members, in their small yearly ‘edu- 
cational membership’ dues of two 
dollars. In almost every case the fees 
are considerably less for members 
than for the public and always the 
subscription prices are distinctly less 
than those at most public entertain- 
ments or lecture courses. Also the 
expense to artists for the use of the 
auditorium takes into consideration 


the limited finances of artist as well 
as audience. The auditorium is not 
rented. The artist pays the Y’s ex- 
penses for its use. The dancer, for 
instance, who is unable to pay the 

rice of a Broadway theatre or recital 

all, receives the use of the audi- 
torium and the proceeds of his per- 
formance in return only for the cost 
of opening the house, lighting it and 
such other details as the cost of 
ushers, printing tickets and backstage 
service. 

While the program which follows is 
going on in the auditorium or some- 
where in the ‘entertainment area’, 
there are day and night classes in art 
which range from life drawing, cos- 
tume design, book and magazine 
illustration, etching, lithography and 
creative advertising to portrait paint- 
ing. In the music department there is 
instruction in the major instruments 
of the orchestra as well as in all 
branches of theory and appreciation; 
in the drama department courses in all 
phases of theatre, rehearsal and pro- 
duction including speech and speech 
improvement; every kind of activity 
in the dance centre, in the adult 
school of Jewish studies and in the 
educational department, the studies 
going as far afield as oral English for 
foreign doctors, stenography, logic 
and semantics. 

And under it all and always, the 
steady hum and vibrance of life in the 
gymnasium and swimming pool. 


First week's program: 

MON. Dear Brutus, by J. M. Barrie. 
(By the production group of the 
Drama Dept. which had presented 
Irwin Shaw’s Gentle People earlier in 
the season. Other activities of the 
Drama Dept. include a School of the 
Theatre [classes in Technique of 
Acting, Speech and Body Movement]; 
a Children’s School of the Theatre; a 
day School for professional actors, 
this year turned over to refugees.) 


TUES. Y.M.H.A. Choral Society. 
(Eighty voices under the direction of 
A. W. Binder presenting three pro- 
grams a year.) 

WED. Langston Hughes: Poetry 
reading. 

(Sponsored by the Poetry Centre of 
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the Y, this is one of a series of eight 
readings including William Carlos 
Williams, W. H. Auden, Genevieve 
Taggard and others. The Poetry Cen- 
tre also maintains classes on the writ- 
ing of poetry and the understanding 
of poetry, and aims ‘to serve as a 
nucleus for disseminating attitudes 
and values about poetry which will 
make that art increasingly accessible 
to the special student and layman’.) 


THURS. Austrian Theatre playing, 
in German, Der Tage des Gliicks. 

(A group of highly talented profes- 
sional refugee actors, directed by Dr. 
Ernst Lothar, former director of the 
Reinhardt Theatre, Vienna, has held 
its classes and rehearsals at the 
Y.M.H.A. all season and has pre- 
sented, in addition to this comedy, 
two performances of one-act plays.) 


SUN. Josef and Rosina Lhevinne: re- 
cital for one and two pianos. 

(Part of the Major Subscription Se- 
ries, including Emanuel Feuermann, 
Mischa Levitzki, Lauritz Melchior, 
Nathan Milstein and Artur Schnabel.) 


Another week: 


MON. Lecture by V. F. Calverton: 
‘The Current Novel’. 

(One of sixty lectures on contem- 
porary trends, including such varied 
fare as ‘American and European 
Affairs’, ‘Contemporary Movements 
in Art’, ‘Everyday Legal Rights and 
Remedies’, ‘Thomas Mann’, ‘ Aldous 
Huxley’, ‘Modern Problems of Play 
Directing’.) 


TUES. Lecture: ‘Freud’s Moses and 
Monotheism’. 


WED. Film: Mayerling. 

(Part of a subscription series of twelve 
events presented for a Club made up 
of younger members of the Y who 
choose their own pictures. Besides 
seven films, the subscription includes 
three Playhouse Plays, one Theatre 
evening and one Revue — this year, 
From Vienna, \ater presented on 
Broadway.) 


THURS. Lecture: ‘Public Speaking’. 


SAT. Revue— including performances 
by Benjamin Zemach and Molly Picon. 


SUN. (4 p.m.) Dance Recital: Carma- 
lita Maracci. 
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(Part of a series of dance recitals 
including Agnes de Mille, Pauline 
Koner, Anna Sokolow, Esther Junger, 
Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman 
and Group, Louis Horst with Martha 
Graham Concert Group in lecture- 
demonstration, Hanya Holm and 
Group, and Dance Cabaret.) 


SUN. (9 p.m.) Concert. 

(In connection with an exhibition of 
music manuscripts, all of the works 
performed being among those ex- 
hibited in the collection.) 


Another week: 

SAT. Budapest String Quartet. 

(One of a series of five Beethoven con- 
certs in a program of Chamber Music 
with a repertory covering the whole 
literature of string quartets.) 


SUN. Y Symphony Orchestra. 
(The 50-piece orchestra presents three 
concerts a year; admission free.) 


WED. Film: The Golem. 
SAT. Revue: From Vienna. 


SUN. New Friends of Music Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
LL over the country young actors, 
graduates of college drama courses 
and youngsters with expert technical 
training, are joining together to solve 
the baffling problem of ‘where do we 
go from here?’ and to carry theatre 
into the remote corners of the coun- 
tryside. In Hollywood a group of 
young professionals are hard at work 
hammering out an effective repertory. 
Near San Francisco a moving unit has 
recently been inaugurated by a band 
of ingenious boys and girls who have 
devised a truck and trailer completely 
equipped as stage-house, workshop 
and home. 

Last spring the Dayton Civic The- 
atre company reported their increas- 
ing success. Two summers of appren- 
ticeship established the company as a 
playing group before they moved in to 
Dayton. The first year expenses were 
shared; the second summer profits 
were shared. For the three plays pro- 
duced during the second year the 
acting company performed also as 
designers, milliners, shoemakers, cab- 
inet-makers and composers. An old 
truck — a major investment — took 























the company on tour over a fat 
radius within three states, 
tour was on, a small committee 
work in Dayton on a mer 
campaign for a season of 8 plawu 
year increased to 11 major pm 
tions and 3 children’s plays, Dex 
audiences like best such ply 
Twelfth Night, Arms and the} 
Judgment Day, Our Town, 
8:30 and Yes, My Darling Daw, 
Edmund Wilkes is the directog, 


THE TACOMA Theatre Guilj 
brings theatre into regions that he 
long lacked it. Now just starting 
second season, it plans to cong 
its efforts ‘to present fine legiti 
stage productions at popular cing! 
prices’. Its next season’s bill indy 
The Importance of Being Earnety) 
Double Door, with a Shakespeare 
duction and other plays. 


ST. PAUL has recently been suo 
ful in combining a number of ft 
theatre groups into an organiaite 
known as the Little Theatre Ge 
pany, Inc., which went a 
first season with only a $13 dei 
Next winter the group will have 
use of a new little theatre builth 
Mrs. Archibald Granville Bush& 
the use of little theatre and m 
professional producing units. Ale 
playing in the municipally-om 
auditorium seating 3000, the Lith 
Theatre Company will find then, 
excellently equipped Edythe Bat 
Little Theatre a tremendous a 
The theatre will seat 275 people h 
stage will be 24’ x 50’ with a 40 cell 
and a proscenium 30’ x 27’ 6”, Bat 
stage space, rehearsal rooms, a $iopt 
switchboard with remote cont 
will provide new tools for future 
ductions. The theatre is schedulett 
open on October 5 with Teddi, 
Daughter by Edythe Bush, undertt 
direction of H. E. Schell. 


AMERICAN plays travel far, et 
though professional companies # 
longer can make world tours. Fre 
South Africa comes word that the} 
hannesburg Repertory Theatre gf 
‘an outstanding production of Of Me 
and Men’. Fudgment Day and & 
Wilderness! complete a varied tro® 
American plays. 
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Another recent Broadway play which has taken firm hold in the country’s 
repertories is Lenore Coffee and William Joyce Cowen’s Family Portrait. 
Ernest Walling and W. Craig Smith designed the production for the drama 
festival at Robert Porterfield’s Barter Theatre in Abingdon, Virginia. 





P. A. Dearborn 


Burton W. James and Peggy McIntyre in Andrew Takes a Wife, by William 
Cotton, which had its first production at the Repertory Playhouse, Civic 
Theatre of Seattle, where Mr. James and his wife are directors. 
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L0sT PLAYS FOUND 
Forbidden Fruit and Other Plays, 
Dion Boucicault, edited by Allar- 
dyce Nicoll and F. Theodore Cloak. 
Volume I of America’s Lost Plays. 
Princeton University Press: 20 
slumes, $85; single copies (when 
urn over the pages of any history 
of the American theatre, or dive 
into the memories of theatregoers of 
the not-too-distant past and you will 
hear tall tales of the plays that 
delighted American audiences for 
years and years. Boucicault, Herne, 
Bronson Howard, Steele MacKaye, 
David Belasco, Augustin Daly — 
these were the men who filled the 
theatres, who provided meaty parts 
foractors in the grand manner, for the 
comedians, tragedians and charmers 
of the recent past. But few theatre 
vers of today have ever read a single 
one of these plays. Until today they 
have existed in manuscript and mem- 
ory only. During the last five years 
Louis XT, war horse of Charles Kean, 
Irving and Booth, Mazeppa of fan- 
tastic memory, Metamora, Monte 
Cristo, The Warrens of Virginia, The 
Girl I Left Behind Me and ninety-odd 
others of greater or lesser fame have 
been unearthed in an extended and 
entertaining literary treasure-hunt 
which has come to its successful con- 
dusion in the publication by the 
Princeton University Press of twenty 
volumes of America’s Lost Plays. The 
was inaugurated and has been 
conducted throughout by that master 
detective and authority on the Ameri- 





can drama, Barrett H. Clark, who re- 
ceived material assistance from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and much 
scholarly cooperation from a group of 
professorial and literary sleuths and 
theatre folk the country over. 

The plays that appear in this re- 
markable collection are not in any 
sense masterpieces of dramatic art. 
They are not necessarily the ‘best 
plays’ of the writers they represent or 
of the period they cover, but they 
form, as Barrett Clark has said in his 
general preface, ‘a curious and illumi- 
nating criterion of public taste’ over 
a long period of American history. 
Here for the first time is made avail- 
able for the student of American 
moeurs as well as for students of the 
American theatre a wealth of basic 
material — the actual texts of the 
plays over which our forbears wept 
and laughed, thrilled and agonized. 
Taken together, they form a fascinat- 
ing panorama of the American scene 
from Royall Tyler to William C. 
deMille. In these pages can be caught 
something of the atmosphere of those 
play-houses of the past where all the 
glamour and sentiment and grandeur 
now provided by the movies was dis- 
pensed in such ample measure by the 
actors, the playwrights and the show- 
men of an expansive day. 

The first volume of the series con- 
tains six plays by Dion Boucicault. 
Though an Irishman by birth and 
brogue, Boucicault is closely associ- 
ated with the American stage. He 
played here for many years and was 
enormously popular with the Ameri- 
can public. As the editors of this 


volume, Allardyce Nicoll and F. 
Theodore Cloak, point out, the plays 
here published for the first time indi- 
cate Boucicault’s resourcefulness and 
his sure sense of what the public 
wanted. He could acquit himself 
equally well in historic romance such 
as the famous Louis XJ, and in do- 
mestic drama as exemplified by Dot. 
He wrote on an American theme in 
The Octoroon, on horse-racing in 
Flying Scud. He exploited the detec- 
tive vein in Mercy , the farce in 
Forbidden Fruit, but he is remembered 
most vividly for his Irish comedies — 
the plays in which his own particular 
acting talents were best displayed. 
Two of the most famous of these are 
included in this volume, Arrah na 
Pogue and The Shaughraun. The 
printed word, especially of plays of 
this type, can provide only a small 
measure of the humorous, romantic or 
sentimental rewards which their per- 
formances provided, but nevertheless 
they permit the imaginative reader to 
reconstruct in some measure the 
theatre of a vanished day. 

The series as a whole is undoubtedly 
one of the most valuable recent addi- 
tions to the understanding of the 
American theatrical scene, and will be 
wanted as text and reference in every 
theatre library and collection. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


Radio Directing, by Earl McGill. 
McGraw-Hill: $3.50. 
ARL MC GILL, who is on the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting staff, has gen- 
erously set forth for student and 
novice directors some of the practical 
knowledge which he and other pio- 
neer radio directors had to learn first 
hand. Starting with descriptions of 
different kinds of microphones and 
studios, he has gone on to outline sug- 
gestions for casting radio productions, 
for rehearsing them, timing them and 
so forth down through the actual per- 
formance. 

The book should give a needed 
sense of security to newcomers in a 
heretofore mysterious field of en- 
deavor. It should also reveal what 
radio enthusiasts are often reluctant 
to admit: that with a few exceptions 
radio drama is still a craft rather than 
an art. It is still occupied chiefly with 
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adopting and adapting the techniques 
of other media rather than employing 
those which grow inevitably out of 
its own qualities. It is still so busy 
discovering and learning to master its 
mechanical possibilities that it has 
not yet been able to pass beyond 
these to the creation of its own set of 
artistic standards. 

The medium is young, however, and 
maturing rapidly. With such inquir- 
ing and creative minds as those of 
Archibald MacLeish, Norman Cor- 
win and Orson Welles at work in 
radio, occasional brilliant productions 
bring artistic achievement ever closer. 


Dance: A Creative Art Experience, 
by Margaret N. H’ Doubler. Crofts: 
$2.50. 
y all that dance can mean to 
one for whom life is dance is set 
over against the little that dance 
means to the laity today, and the 
contrast challenges the imagination 
and moral fibre of a born teacher, the 
result is Margaret H’Doubler (for 
twenty-three years instructor in the 
lay dance at the University of Wis- 
consin) and the philosophy of dance 
which this book expounds. Dance, 
here, is more than a treasury of great 
works, a roll of splendid artists, a 
specific art medium, or even a wide- 
spread recreative activity. It has be- 
come a distillation of all of these into 
an ideal of the good life, a star to lead 
the children of today out of the waste 
land of unexpressive experience. 

This conception of the nature and 
purpose of dance, as taught to the 
laity, must be kept in mind if Mar- 
garet H’Doubler’s book is to be 
understood and rightly used. It offers 
little or no instruction in dance itself, 
little or no material for the apprecia- 
tion or criticism of dance beyond a 
set of abstract aesthetic principles. 
Its aim is strictly ‘educational’ in the 
liberal sense of the term: to liberate 
the cultural and spiritual capacities 
through movement, to provide a 
means of adjustment to and com- 
munion with one’s fellows, to dispense 
more widely the feel and the satis- 
factions of ‘being creative’. 

If movement is analyzed, it is in 
terms of the generic capacities of the 
human body and psyche. If the func- 





tions of dance are discussed, 
generalized to the point 
might apply to any liberal acg 
Margaret H’Doubler has 
practice what Isadora Dune 
lieved and what Havelock Bij. 
in mind when he wrote The P 
Life. It is no secret that hu amgme 
who have studied dance at Wigguia hat 
have found the way to social ajumahe | 
ment, have come out with a saiefom 
values and a philosophy. For gig ¢ 
the gain has been immeas dem 
whether it has been a gain for da sea 
as well, aside from enl 
audience for dance, is another 
For the book is a product off 
romanticism which finds jg 
artist’ a symbol of Ideal Man, 
artists are not always happy or 
adjusted to life. Art is nota 
a residue; it is not a road to, 
by-product of, salvation, 
Despite its many shrewd andy 
tively stated aphorisms, Dang 
Creative Art Experience is not, t 
fore, a manual for the m 
dance, or even a set of rites for 
ating the layman into the ‘my 
of art production. To take onal 1 = 
as such is to delude the artisans 
discourage the genuine artist, ana ™ 
spoil the potential consumer of @ pr 
It is instead a breviary of devotions eli 
one conception of the good life 4 
such, it can be warmly comme "ber 


The Tragedies of Herod and 
amne, by Maurice F. Velem 
Columbia University Press: $3 
Pee eighteen centuries ago dis 
sephus wrote into his Anti 

of the Fews several chapters thata 
lined the story of Herod and hist 
Mariamne. He gave the story im 7 
detail than belonged to the sc 
the book, perhaps because of ® 
relationship of his family to that 
the beautiful and tragic qe 
most as soon as plays began wh 
written, tragedies based on the Hat 
and Mariamne theme began 0@ 
pear. Four of them, Maurice he n 
says in his account of all the! 
amne plays, were written in the s 
teenth century; the seventeenth} 
duced a dozen more; the eighte 
seven others; the nineteenth, at 
dozen; and the forty years of che 
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have added at least five. 

eS bviows that there must be 
shing in this story of poor 

ty and jealousy and murder 
ee eithin it some of the ele- 
ts of what has been considered 
icin many countries and at many 
«. It is from that point of view 
Mr. Valency carries his record of 
|i. Herod and Mariamne tragedies 
; their first telling to their last, in 
~ For effort to define what these tragic 
surahleiildements are, how far they remain 
1 for dg steady, and what elements in history 
larging gf and art make for the changes. 
hee 


uct ofa Bizabethan Revenge Tragedy, by 
s in WERT. Bowers. Princeton University 
Man. WE Press: $7. The Staging of Eliz- 
PY Orme gethan Plays, by George F. Rey- 
: rhe wilds. Modern Language Associa- 
1 to, DIB sign: $2. 4 Chronological List 
Hof Extant Plays Produced in or 
Non aout London, 1581-1642, by Henry 
not, AW. Wells. Columbia University 
maki ig Press: $.25. ? 
s feel any threads are woven into Pro- 
mvenil fessor Bowers’ account of the 
and weit 8 development and decay of the 
artican af revenge theme in Elizabethan ‘blood’ 
st, ands tragedy: survivals of the custom of 
er of & private revenge; legal, ethical and 
sina Migious attitudes towards the prac- 
d life gy t and its depiction on the stage; 
58 Senecan, Italianate and Teutonic con- 
"| tibutions; the playwright’s use of the 
nd Mat tevenge motif ‘as a source of the ac- 
Valens ton of high tragedy of the embattled 
5: $3 wul’ and as a sure-fire dramatic de- 
$ ago vee. By shrewdly omitting any direct 
‘nto “eussion of Hamlet, F. T. Bowers 
thatogt M@tPens the light which the analysis 
1 his wb of many forgotten but important 
yin ai Pays in the period from 1587 to 1642 
- sedegh MWS upon the acknowledged Eliza- 
a masterpiece of the revenge 
, thatd] Meme. The treatment enlarges Kyd’s 
ca ce upon later drama at the 
an toh} “PeMse Of Marlowe with what seems 
Hea} © be considerable justification, and 
ents the moral earnestness that 
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a 
v ? lies beneath the obsession with the 
re Me ps oa of blood, at least in the 
the s dramatists of the period. 


oth adherence to chronological order 
hte Mkts for some repetition; there is oc- 
ies MOnal straining of interpretation to 
fit the book’s plan; and fascinating 
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questions about the relation between 
these dramas and the social and ethi- 
cal milieu are by no means all an- 
swered. Nevertheless, the book is an 
important addition to Elizabethan 
scholarship, and not beyond the gen- 
eral reader. 

As an antidote to brave theories 
and wild conjectures about Eliza- 
bethan staging, it is good to have 
Professor Reynolds’ sober and scien- 
tifically skeptical re-examination of 
the actual data, in this instance the 
repertory of plays produced at the 
Red Bull Theatre from 1605 to 1625. 
The book discovers few signs of any 
self-conscious aesthetic approach to 
the problem of staging, no consistent 
traditions about the use of stage 
properties, a strange mixture of real- 
ism and imagination, little evidence of 
a rear stage as a permanent feature of 
the Elizabethan theatre, and a more 
frequent use of visual and auditory 
effects than is usually supposed. 

Professor Wells’ list of plays is a 
supplement to Elizabethan and Faco- 
bean Playwrights, published last year. 


The Art and Life of William Shake- 
speare, by Hazelton Spencer. Har- 
court, Brace: $3. 
Bp hime, therefore; and againe 
and againe, and if then you doe 
not like him, surely you are in some 
manifest danger.’ So wrote Heminge 
and Condell in the introductory 
epistle to the First Folio and it is still 
the best advice to those who would 
know The Art if not the life of Avon’s 
Willy. Hazelton Spencer, his latest 
biographer and a warm supporter of 
this view, supplies in his sound narra- 
tive an excellent companion and guide 
to such adventure. Professing no new 
or startling discoveries in a terrain 
which has been explored — and ex- 
ploited — to exhaustion, Mr. Spencer 
has succeeded in presenting the basic, 
known material in a refreshingly lucid 
manner. Since ‘facts are few and 
factions multiple’ it has been his con- 
cern to clarify, not confuse the issues. 
He devotes a first section to Shake- 
speare’s life, a second to the stage of 
the day, for, as he says, ‘A first rate 
play is written only by a man who is 
a double master: he must be a literary 
artist and theatrical technician. Shake- 
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Lester and Ocerke $10.00 
COSTUMES BY YOU 
Lucy Berton 75 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF BERNARD SHAW 
new revised ed. Henry C. Duffin 2.25 
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formerly $5.00 — now 1.85 
THREE PLAYS 
Love's Old Sweet Song 
Time of Your Life 
My Heart's in the Highlands 
William Saroyan 3.00 
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William Saroyan 35 
A SLIGHT CASE OF MURDER 
Runyen & Lindsay 75 
TOBACCO ROAD (reprint) 
Jack Kirkland 25 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 





M. N. H’Doubler 
“America’s pioneer 

200 pages, illustrated, $2.50 
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A Creative [& 
Art Experience 
By 
dance director."’ 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
The basic qualities and potentialities of 
Dance as a creative force in social living. 
See the review in this issue 
STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING 
By Selden and Sellman. Rev. Ed. $5.00 
STAGE MANAGEMENT FOR THE 
AMATEUR THEATRE By Halstead. $3.50 
A PLAYER’S HANDBOOK 


By Selden. $2.75 
THE ENJOYMENT OF DRAMA 
By Marx. $2.00 


F. S. CROFTS & Co., New York 
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100 Washington Square East 
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is the publisher of nine books on the history 
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speare knew his medium inside out. 
Like his great peer Moliére, he learned 
it as a player.’ The bulk of the book 
discusses the canon, play by play, 
giving the provenance of each, its first 
production and en stage his- 
tory. Notes and bibliographies are 
corralled into separate sections at the 
end of the book and some twenty 
pages of illustrations enhance a study 
which is not only useful as a reference 
but stimulating as a text. 


My Ten Years in the Studios, by 
George Arliss. Little Brown: $3.50. 
r THIS continuation of his reminis- 

cences, begun twelve years ago 
with Up the Years from Bloomsbury, 
Mr. Arliss recounts in homely fashion 
his years in motion pictures. The 
author, who is one of the most intelli- 
gent and literate theatre people to 
occupy himself in films, must cer- 
tainly have a great deal of importance 
to say about the actor’s place before 
the camera, the relation of theatre to 
film, the potentialities of the newer 
medium; however, it remains prom- 
ised but unsaid in this book. There is 
instead a string of entertaining anec- 
dotes, told with a kindly Dickensian 
humor, and only an occasional side- 
light on the more serious aspects of 
motion pictures, 

Until his next book, therefore, Mr. 
Arliss’ movie reputation can stand 
best on his record for excellent, fin- 
ished productions — from Disraeli on 
—for giving young actors such as 
Bette Davis and James Cagney as 
well as many others their first meaty 
parts and a boost to stardom, and for 
insisting on the almost unattainable 
in Hollywood, ample rehearsal time 
before the shooting of his films. 


Interpretation of the Printed Page, 
by S. H. Clark and Maud May 
Babcock. Prentice-Hall: $2. 

inst published in 1915, the late 

Professor Clark’s ‘guide to and 
manual for better reading’ has been 
revised after his own marginal notes 
and with the addition of a chapter on 
pronunciation by Joseph F. Smith. 
The thesis of the book that ‘thought 
getting must be the basis of vocal 
interpretation’ is still as sound as it 
is generally neglected. 
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Who's Who in the Theatre, edited by 
Fohn Parker (Ninth Revised Edi- 
tion). Pitman: $8.50. 
E pae indispensable book of refer- 
ence has acquired more than four 
hundred new biographies since the 
previous edition in 1936. The region of 
“Theatre’ has been expanded to in- 
clude ‘Ballet’; and the films add 
many new names to the record. The 
numerous supplementary features are 
still present, and above all Who’s Who 
in the Theatre remains an accurate 
and exhaustive guide to problems of 
contemporary theatre biography. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premiéres 


Sophocles, Poet and Dramatist, by 
William Nickerson Bates. University 
of Pennsyloania Press: $3.50. A schol- 
arly introduction to the extant works, 
with a concise biography, excerpts in 
original translation and an extended 
section on the lost plays. 


French Theatre in New York, by Ham- 
ilton Mason. Columbia University 
Press: $3.75. An exhaustive and docu- 
mented list of first-run and second-run 
productions of French plays, in French 
and English, in Manhattan from 1899 


to 1939. 


Lillian Russell, The Era of Plush, by 
Parker Morell. Random House: §3. 
The public and private career of 
America’s original glamour girl. 


Art and Craft of Play Production, by 
Barnard Hewitt. Lippincott: $4. The 
‘problem’ or ‘situation’ approach to 
play production, with material on the 
types and structure of plays not or- 
dinarily included in textbooks. 


The Enjoyment of Drama, by Milton 
Marx. Crofts: $2. A handbook on the 
nature of drama, types and trends, 
and standards for judging plays. 


An Introduction to Drama, by G. F. 
Newbold Whitfield. Oxford University 
Press: $1.35. A manual of practice in 
the appreciation of drama. 


How to Produce Puppet Plays, by Sue 
Hastings and Dorcas Ruthenburg. Har- 
per: $1.75. Step-by-step instruction for 
the novice and amateur. 
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Stage Fright and What to Da; 
by Dwight Everett Watkins ay 
son M. Karr. Expression { 
$7.50. Symptoms, causes, af 
dies. q 
Murder Without Make-up, 
Benjamin. Random House: $2, 
folk in extra-curricular deat 


Plays in Print: 

Three Plays, by William Sarg 
Heart's in the Highlands, 
Your Life, Love’s Old Swe 
Harcourt, Brace: £3. 
Eleven Verse Plays, by Ma 
son. Harcourt, Brace: $3.75. 
Ladies in Retirement, by 
and Reginald Denham. R 
$2. 4 
Heavenly Express, by Alb 
Samuel French: $17.50. = 
Twenty Short Plays on a il 
Holiday, Volume II, edited by 
Mayorga. Samuel French: $3. 
False Shame and Thirty Yea,' 
William Dunlap; Glaucus and We 
Plays, by George Henry Boker; De 
Crockett and Other Plays by Leme| 
Grover, Frank Murdock, Lester Ve 
lack, G. H. Fessop and F. 7. McCloite 
Volumes II, III and IV in Amat 
Lost Plays. Princeton University Pe 
each, $5. 

A Slight Case of Murder, by Dam 
Runyon and Howard Lindsay. Dram 
tists Play Service: $.75. 

Short Plays of the Philippines, 
by Fean Garrott Edades. 
Schoolbooks, Manila, P. I.: $1.75: 
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Martha Graham wears the costume of Lamentations, one of her finest early 
dances, to work on the dramatic character of Antigone whom she will portray 
in a new number later this winter. 
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Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
A 7 ’ oon ; ° vec e 'y . 
ities ihe exes ten cnn tive os Dest | with a list of those that have closed since 
Vendome. Here's the secret—over to the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 


Central Park fora few sets of tennis, then “— ne scar o° ; 

; mas ears in parentheses after the title. 
back home for a refreshing dip in the P 4 yf ) 
big swimming pool. Or if you prefer to 
take your workout in a well equipped 


gymnasium, that is available too. ON THE BOARDS 


; «woud OF = = 
KIND LADY (Sept. 9) Grace George in a 
revival of Edward Chodorov’s and George oa . eve ae 
Me Haight’s dramatization of Hugh Wal- Her figure is one of a showgirl wd 


pole’s The Silver Mask, with scenery by Precious assets.’ says Mme. 





























Your “Country Club” 
Close to Broadway... 



















































this apartment with any Watson Barratt. William A. Brady,| ith her French flair for prudencey 
in New York... | producer. adds, “‘and | always advise fo Q Vv 
by Maiden Form as the surest way ofj 
JUPITER LAUGHS (Sept. 9) by A. J.|  ingand preserving those showgirl figure pl 
af® Cronin, with Jessica Tandy, Reginald Let Mme. Theresa's sage advice’ sit 
Mason and Alexander Knox in the cast. sche : Re. 
: to a more glorious figuetm 4| . 
UNFURNISHED Staged by Reginald Denham, with Ray- eagle : By ae | St 
mond Sovey sets and Warner Brothers Maiden Form’s specialized 4 ee | | 
sponsorship. vides exactly the right answer tommy || | 
figure-problem. 
_ rO\TT Te 1° 2 to 
HOLD ON TO YOUR HATS (Sept. 17) Al You'll be just as enthusiastic as: | 
4 Jolson returns to Broadway in a musical the lovely ladies of Broadway's hit shot ik 
comedy also featuring Martha Raye, about Maiden Form’s brassiereaal 
Jack Whiting, Arnold Moss and Eunice and ““Once-Overs” (casei | te 
Healey. Scenery and costumes by Raoul a P ae | 
Péne Du Bois; dances by Catherine Little- _ Left: ** Allegro” evening ts n 
field; staging by Edgar J. MacGregor. Al =~ gy we resi", 
Jolson and George Hale, producers. i ~ with 15-inch pc irdle Ne. | T 
+ (regular girdle No. 1506) 
in Bate | te 
— and Looking Backward 2. i 
ee | 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE (May 28) with d 
APARTMENTS OF 1 and 3 ROOMS Victor Moore in top form, William Gaxton 
going strong, Vera Zorina at her most fe 
Sivan oun Fowseteocty foe graceful, De Sylva and Ryskind’s show AT ALL 
: : to Irving Berlin music riots happily LEADING \ 
Housekeeping or full hotel through a sufficiently fictitious New Or- STORES 
service ... private garden leans. al 
aP cane ay pool... 
ounging terrace. . . iain — saueuainie ; 
ended ena service THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHI1 (April 
ae aeet soege io 29) Robert Sherwood’s masterly and mov- 
aStienoim restaue ing picture of the present cataclysm as it 7 ee 
e | ) : * Once-Ove h *“Inter- 
aYC me nnadh nang mang affected Finland, with Alfred Lunt and pete 2 Bi of aoe 0 
sd , Lynn Fontanne and an excellent cast rounded lines—$5.00. Send for free 


giving outstanding performances. Foundation Booklet TA: Maiden 
Form Brassiere Co., Inc., New York. 
SEPARATE ROOMS ( Mar. 23) Alan Dine- 
Cn ome hart in a four-authored farce imported 


from Hollywood. 
57 th STREET Just West of Broadway 


Telephone : Circle 7-6990 DUBARRY WAS A LADY (Dec. 6, 1939) 
Bert Lahr and his giddy satellites romp 

from Broadway to Louis XV Versailles 
Wa. A. WHITE &Sons, Agent in an eye-filling show costumed and set 
Established 1868 | by Raoul Péne Du Bois with Cole eae 


music and Robert Alton dances. “There is a Maiden Form tor Every Type ot Fit 
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46th Yeor.) Acting, Teaching, Directing, 
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3 Departments 
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include Stage 
— york STOCK THEATRE appearances while 
pe sing, Talent Scouts can see Alviene Students to 
advantage 6 times 2 week. 
Many Alviene Graduates now Stars 





Catalog apply: Secretary Montaire 
66 West 85 St., New York City 








A Special 
CLASS SUBSCRIP- 
TION RATE to 


THEATRE ARTS 


In groups of eight or ed 
$2.50 (Regularly $3.50) 


Valuable as a text and sup- 
plementary reading for Univer- 
sities, Dramatic Groups, Colleges, 
Study Clubs, High Schools, 
Theatre Workshops. Instructive 
to every student planning a 
career as actor, playwright or 


technician. 


With a class subscription a free 
Teacher's Chart is sent to 


teachers each month, a day in 





advance of the magazine. It is 
designed to provide a survey of 
| features in each issue of THEATRE 
| Arts adaptable to classwork 


and study. 


W rite for free sample 
Teacher's Chart 


THEATRE ARTS 


INC. 
40 East 19th Street 
New York 
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See for Yourself continued | 
LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1030) THEATRE 
Clarence Day's beguiling book turned and SCHOOL 


into warm and hilarious comedy by Russel | 








eo and Howard Lindsay who acts ENTERPRISES 
: ) » Qetdenen’s’ Vinita 
ather to Dorothy Stickney's Vinnie. Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Istand, Mass. 
Se : : : i" tee June, July, August 3th year 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
(Oct. _16, 1039) Kaufman and Hart's a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in United 
| excoriating take-off on Alexander Wooll- b. Acting eppertunitics for qualifying students. 
cott, as performed by Monty Woolley 2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
| supported by a giddy cast, provides a Theatre Workshop 
| riotous evening in the theatre. Valse, Dancing, Interpretation, Directing, 
| cting. 
| NEW . “ on ~progrash including plays, scenes and 
+ > , * — radio teat . 
NEW HELLZAPOI PIN (Se pl. 20, 1935) The thee ney Theatre (Intimate Playhouse 
1940 version of Olsen and Johnson's for advanced people.) 


Radio (Voice adjustment, Broadcasting, An 
nouncing.) 


3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Winter address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
286 Clark Road, Brookline, Mass. 


rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. | 


| TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033), sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in seventh year. 








LOOKING FORWARD 
| JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM, by Maxwell 


| Anderson. Cast includes Arlene Francis, 
1 = 4 — 
Sidney Lumet and Frederic Tozere. 


RADIO-STAGE 
Staged by Elmer Rice, with Jo Mielziner MOTION PICTURES 
sets. The Playwrights’ Company, pro- 


i ()' R_ professional and practical training has 
ite . 
aucer. gained us 50 years of national recognition 


Instruction by large staff of recognized authori- 


BOYS AND GIRLS T¢ YGETHER, Ed ties in Radio Announcing - Acting - Directing + 
| Wynn revue with Jane Pickins, Dave | Writing - Stage Acting and Directing - Motion 
| Apollon and the de Marcos in the sup- Picture Acting. Public stage performances pre- 

porting cast. Costumes by Irene Sharaff; sented sagianty Sy aut cinmaate 


| scenery by William Oden Waller; dances Diplomas and Degrees 
| : 


| by Albertina Rasch. Ed Wynn, producer. 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE POLDER WRITE 


| IT HAPPENS ON ICE, Norman Bel Ged- COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


des spectacle, produced by Sonja Henie 


and associates, with Joe Cook. Music by of DRAMA and RADIO 
Peter de Rose and Vernon Duke; dances Dept. 20, Fine Arts Building, Michigan near 
by Catherine Littlefield; staging by Leon | Congress, Chicago, Illinois 
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Chekhov Players to Tour 
in Repertory This Fall 


Gifted Students Eligible 
for Professional Company 


CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


Ridgefield, Connecticut MICHAEL CHEKHOV, Director 


Full Training in Dramatic Art 
Previews of Fall Repertory, October 5th to 12th 





For information about school CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO, INC. 


or productions apply : 
New York Office: 254 West 54th St. Circle 6-1756 Main Office: Ridgefield, Conn. Ridgefield 33 











THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
of the THEATRE offers two years’ intensive training in theatre technics 


ACTING................Sanford Meisner 

VOICE and SPEECH. ... .Edith Stebbins, Lehman Engel, Walter Lawrence 

MOVEMENT........... Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Blanche Talmud, 
Erick Hawkins 

STAGE DESIGN........ Isaac Benesch MAKE-UP...... Richard Willis 

TECHNICAL ADVISER. Jean Rosenthal 

GUEST DIRECTORS. .... Roman Bohnen, Robert Ross, Irene Lewisohn, 


Alexander Kirkland, Heinrich Schnitzler 


Catalogue on request 
16 West 46th Street, New York City BRyant 9-9766 
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SOULPTURE BY RAY GHAW 


THE HANDS OF 


Fannie Hurst 
Author 


She wrote drama, adventure and romance into 
the lives of plain people. She found inner radi- 
ance beneath the outer drabness of their work- 
a-day lives. Her PRESIDENT IS BORN, IMITA- 
TION OF LIFE, LUMMOX and BACK STREET, 
rank high in American literature; a world- 
honored author and humanitarian. 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED HANDS 


wat Le 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


Longines watches offer four appealing advan- 
tages: greater accuracy, long life, interchange- 
able parts, and world-wide service facilities. 
They have won 10 world’s fair grand prizes, 28 
gold medals, and more honors for accuracy 
than any other timepiece. It is natural that in 
77 countries the world’s most honored hands 
wear Longines, the world’s most honored watch. 

Yet Longines watches are not expensive. 
Prices start at $37.50. And every Longines 
watch is made to traditional Longines stand- 
ards of quality. They are sold by authorized 
jewelers everywhere. 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC. | 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





| GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE, 


"||SUSANNA AND THE ELDERS, folk 
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See for Yourself continued | 
| 
| 


| by George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, 
with Ernest Truex, Jean Dixon and Ruth 
Weston in the cast. Staged by George 
S. Kaufman, with John Root sets. Sam H. 
Harris, producer. | 


offer informed discussions Conca 


| MUM'S THE WORD, Jimmy Savo's one- | THEATRE AND DANCE 
man variety show. | YESTERDAY AND 








comedy by Lawrence Langner and 
Armina Marshall, with Haila Stoddard. ROSAMOND GILDER 
Jack Kirkland, producer. 


Broadway in Review: 


| 


| PANAMA HATTIE, musical comedy by the 1939-40 season in retrospect. 
B. G. De Sylva and Herbert Fields, with ‘ 
Cole Porter score. Cast includes Ethel The American Theatre On and 
Merman, Betty Hutton, Arthur Treacher | Broadway: 


ee ee \eF 





and James Dunn. Robert Alton, choreog-| the professional and non-professional th 
| raphy; Raoul Péne Du Bois, decor;Edgar| tres in relation to each other and 
a, direction. B. G. De Sylva, | future of American drama. ey 
producer. 
Show Shop and Show Business; 

theatre as an industry and theatre as ang 
Shakespeare: 

tricks versus art in the staging of 

spearean drama 


LITTLE JOE, Negro fantasy by Lynn Root, | 
with songs by Vernon Duke and lyrics by | 
John Latouche. Cast includes Ethel 
Waters, Todd Duncan, Katherine Dun- | 
ham and her dancers. Production and | 
dances staged by George Balanchine; 
scenery by Boris Aronson. 
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ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, mystery play | GEORGE BEISWANGER 


by Joseph Kesselring, directed by Howard | > - 
jE -venag who is * co-producer with Dance in American Patterns: 
Russel M. Crouse. | the contemporary dance scene—bile 
| modern, revue 
OLD ACQUAITI NTA NCE, comedy by John Makers and Masterpieces of Dance: 
Van Druten, with Adele Longmire. Stag- ; 
ing by Auriol Lee, with Richard Whorf today’s dancewrights and dancer, c 
sets. Dwight Deere Wiman, producer. thumbnail biographies. 
Dance and the American Community 
the emergence of dance as a fomee! 
regional life and culture. 


From Drama to Theatre: 
the impact of film, radio, dance, mx 
painting and poetry upon the legitine 
stage. 





THEATRE ARTS 


Complete 1916-1949 


Only ONE Set Available 








PAOLO MILANO 


(Historian of the theatre, former associate 
tor of SCENARIO, drama critic of LITA 
LETTERARIA, author of Lessing, Stanislas 
| Method and The Myth of the Italian Acton 
The Commedia Dell’ Arte and the @ 
temporary Theatre: 
facts, fancies and an enduring tradition. 
| Theatre in a Fascist State: 
the effect of state intervention upon pity | 
writing, directing and the popular them | 
Eleonora Duse — Actress, Artist *| 
| Myth: 


an epitome of the actor’s life. 


(Monthly 1924-1939; Quarterly 1916-1923) 


With over 5000 illustrations 


8300 BOUND 


*% A complete set of THEATRE ARTs is 
an encyclopedia of the world theatre. 
It represents the only authoritative 
record of momentous theatre years, 
giving by text and illustration a vivid 


acecaunt of world theatre events. 


*% To own it is to have at hand a 
wealth of material on playwriting, act- 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


j ing, directing, architecture, stage de- Go West, Young Man! 

: ; : . ’ 

sign, costuming, lighting and _ the Blue prints for a theatre through Amefith 
dance — material which the most 


Music in the Theatre: 
From St. Louis to the St. James 


Moscow's Stage as Seen from Seallt 


painstaking research could not hope to 
duplicate or even to approach. 








‘THEATRE ARTS. INC. | 
40 East 198th Street 
New York 


AVAILABLE NOW FOR 1940-194 
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THe The Actors’ Worksho 
NEIGHBOR HOOD ANDRIUS JILINSKY,, Director 4 


PL AY H O U S E e complete training in 

SC H O O L of the acting i directing. 
@ fully equipped stage, 

TH E AT R E auditorium and class- 


rooms, 











offers two years’ 
intensive training 
in theatre technics 


@ evening class in act- 
ing. 


State approval of alertness credit for teachers 


330 East 56th Street, New York City 
PLaza 8-0767 





Catalogue on request Auditions by appoint 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 
Tel.: BRy 9-9766 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


24 YEARS of STARMAKING 
JEFFREY LYNN, trained exclu- 
sively by the Irvine Studio. 

CLARK GABLE, Marsha Hunt, 
Anne Baxter with John Barrymore in § 
“The Great Profile’ among those 
trained. | 


pmouwent orn 2 T LELAND 


Day & Evening Courses 





























| 
75%, of '39 Class Now Engaged | R SCHOOL OF 
“in The Profession) THE THEATRE 
@ Cultural Preparation for All Careers 
@Personality Development through Complete dramatic training under faculty 
Motion Pictures of professionals. Also intensive one-year 
@ Weekly Plays before Audiences course in radio. Fully equipped Little 
@ Voice Recordings, Dancing, Fencing Theatre and radio studio under profes- 
@ Saturday Children's School sional direction offers excellent oppor- 
Free Auditions and Career Counsel tunity for acting and recognition. Send for 
Waite for catalog or phone for appointment illustrated catalogue. 
IRVINE STUDIO eOtATRE HAVEN POWERS, Associate Principal 
15 West 67th St., New York City ENd. 2-3345 5 Evans Wa 
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BOSTON, MASS. 














THEATRE SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS || MRAM acelin cacald 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 


Enroll now for Fall or Winter Courses 
STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO, SPEECH 


7) the Theatre 











DAY OR EVENING CLASSES Elizabeth B. Grimball, Director 
Thorough ic traini f Professional Training for Actor, Stage & 
of professi Gumatic — Se ee Technical Director, & Teacher 
and Directing as well as for Acting. Helen Gahagan and Melvyn Dougles say: “To 
SATURDAY CLASSES FOR every young person planning an actors career, we 
CHILDREN & HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS highly recommend as the best the excellent training 


given by Elizabeth Grimbeli in her New York 


Summer Theatre and Apprentice Group School of the Theatre.” 


The Playhouse, at Middlebury, Vermont 
For Catalogue address the Secretary, Room 605 Day and Evening Classes 


CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. COlumbus 5-2445 Auditions Now 


Telephone: Circle 5-6467 im 119 West 57th St., New York City 
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i} beimhaa- IN HIS 
Gf OWN THEATRE 


Will personally supervise several productions to pre- 
sent talented new-comers to the Mason HOLLYwoop 
CastiInG Orrices AND TALENT Scouts. 

A limited number of experienced Students of the 
Theatre as well as finished actors seeking such a 
“SHOWCASE” will be accepted. 

Fee $50.00 per month on a monthly basis. State 

experience and enclose clear photograph 


MAX REINHARDT “SHOWCASE” 











Wilshire at Fairfax a HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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THEATRE ARTS 
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present informed lectures concerning 


THEATRE AND DANCE — 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY 





ROSAMOND GILDER 


Broadway in Review: 
the 1939-40 season in retrospect 
The American Theatre On and Off 
Broadway: 
the professional and non-professional thea ; 
tres in relation to each other and to the : 
future of American drama 
Show Shop and Show Business: 
theatre as an industry and theatre as an art 
Shakespeare: 
tricks versus art in the staging of Shake- 
spearean drama. 
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GEORGE BEISW ANGER 


Dance in American Patterns: 
the contemporary dance scene ballet, 
modern, revue. 

Makers and Masterpieces of Dance: 
today’s dancewrights and dancers, with 
thumbnail biographies. 

Dance and the American Community: 
the emergence of dance as a force in 
regional life and culture. 


| From Drama to Theatre: 


| 


the impact of film, radio, dance, music, 
painting and poetry upon the legitimate 
stage. 


PAOLO MILANO 


(Historian of the theatre, former associate edi- 
tor of SCENARIO, drama critic of L’ITALIA 
LETTERARIA, author of Lessing, Stanislavski's 
Method and The Myth of the Italian Actor). 


The Commedia Dell’Arte and the Con- 
temporary Theatre: 

facts, fancies and an enduring tradition. 
Theatre in a Fascist State: 

the effect of state intervention upon play- 

writing, directing and the popular theatre 


Eleonora Duse — Actress, Artist and 
Myth: 


an epitome of the actor's life. 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 
Go West, Young Man! 
Blue prints for a theatre through America 


Music in the Theatre: 
From St. Louis to the St. James 


Moscow's Stage as Seen from Seattle's. 





AVAILABLE NOW FOR 1940-1941 


BARBARA PAGE MANAGEMENT 
40 E. 49 St. New York 











SCHOOL [ MARIAN RICH 
OF FINE ARTS 


ART—MUSIC — DANCE — DRAMA TRAINING FOR THE @ A RISING | 
VERSE WRITING 


Subjects include: Voice — Speech — Acting Tech- SPEAKING VOICE BR 0 AD WAY 


niques Tributary Theatre Group — Modern 























Dance individual and Group Instruction in all 
| Musical Instruments Drawing Painting and «eo , : ' . 
Sculpture —in all media — Jewelry — Industrial An actors voice is his most im- 
Design — Metal work Photography — Textile ° »» J 
and Costume Design — Advertising Design portant medium. Stark Young 
Book and Magazine Illustration Etching and 
Lithography and other subjects : ; 
Moderate tuition fees payable monthly or by Private and Class Instruction 
semester. Classes morning, afternoon, and evening Day and Evening 
oeducational 
Catalogue on request F f 
Apoly to Educational Department, Y.M.H.A. —— 
92nd St. and Lexington Ave., New York City 29 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. Co. 5-5834 
ATwater 9-2400 
THE CAPE THEATRE R IC . pre geste : 
and SCH 
Cape May, New Jersey ENTERPRISES OOL 
announces Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 
ON June, July, August 30th year 
a WINTER SEAS 1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
° a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in United 
in States. 
b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students 
FLORIDA 2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE | 
| Theatre Workshop - oo, 
Voice, Dancing, Interpretation, Directing, 
Opens about Dec. 1 for 4 Months ett ciiediis Gembietieds diese. eucinen ole Because you are * o job” early 
J . adio feature i d late you will n the conven- 
rtunity for Apprentices The Bandbox Theatre (Intimate Playhouse en " 
Oppo y PP io slegaeet a ee ome ience of Parc Vendome especially 
Various Courses in Theatre Arts Ratio (Valse edjustment, Broadcasting, As- | attractive. 
T. a UPHAM 3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS ONVENIENCE location is a 
| Winter address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice f f n tei 
CAPE MAY NEW JERSEY 286 Clark Road. Brookline, Mass. ae € vai 7 dome Iti 














“just a step’’ from every place of 
importance — theatres, shops, ho 


ans ° SCHOOL tels, clubs and the Midtown busines 
fllVie creek Theatre sang 8: a ~, active people 
FANNY BRADSHAW —— 
















































Speech and Acting Technique (46th Year.) Acting, Teaching, Directing, SPACIOUSNESS ... 
for the Professional and Layman Self-Improvement, Playwriting, Music hard to duplicate 
Individual and Class Instruction 3 Bapertnent 3 
Rehearsal Groups comme roe 7 
6 DRAMA = DANCE = OPERA Dreony WO 
Ct | Koom =H | 
SPECIAL FALL COURSES Courses include Stage — Screen — Television — Radio — 2 meas 
° +2 and NEW YORK STOCK THEATRE appearances while Ooyer 
All Branches of Radio Training learning. Talent Scouts can see Alviene Students to U 
in collaboration with advantage 6 times a week. zz L - : 
Charles Warburton Many Alviene Graduates now Stars ct : 23x14 
* —_—— S| 
For information or interview, address For Catalog apply: Secretary Montaire 
THEATRE STUDIO, 58 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 66 West 85 St., New York City Saaeeredine 


Phone: Cl 5-7239 

















Extras at Parc Vendome 


Housekeeping or hotel service . . . large pt 
vate garden . . . swimming pool (free hours ler 
tenants) . . . lounging terrace . . . options 
maid service . . . Castleholm restaurant... 
fine shops. Gas for cooking and refrigeration 
tree 


APARTMENTS OF 
1 and 3 ROOMS 


Some are Newly 
ond Fauitlessly Fur 


¥ nished. Also 67+ 
Room Suites. 
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ENROLL NOW! WINTER CLASS BEGINS FEBRUARY 


ar Cérecr Ore 
STAGE - SCREEN - RADIO 


Prepare for your drama career with practical train- 
: ith tee h . 
ing wi organization et at produces 60 plays a Wile enon Menaner 
year in $650,000 theatrical “plant.” Twenty-two for Illustrated Catalog 
years producing experience. Professional instruc- 


tion in Acting, Directing, Teaching and Technical P A 5 A D é N A 








Subjects. Experience before paying audiences. Tal- 57th STREET — Just West of Broadwar 
ent scouts attend productions. Playhouse has devel- p L A Y “ 0 U 5 a Telephone: Circle 7-6990 

oped more talent for screen than any other source. a 

GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director... CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager WM. A. WHITE & SONS, Agew 
33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE * PASADENA * CALIFORNIA a 
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